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To Writers Who Must Eat 


If Your Stories Must Produce Cash 
Why Not Consult The Leading 


Commercial Story Specialist ? 


you croak. All right—it can be done. The world's greatest writers, 

many of them, began their careers with this determination to make 
the editor pay the board bill. He'll do it gladly, provided you meet his 
needs. If you can find anyone who knows more about these needs, or how 
to impart them, than | do, please let me know. 


The great writers were helped—don't fool yourself. They had sense 
enough, however, to consult authority and experience. Don't waste your 
time and money seeking bargains in critical and teaching help. There 
aren't any. 


Ve have resolved to make this writing business—if not art—pay if 


If the editor isn't buying of you and you don't know why he isn't or 
what to do about it, let me see one of your rejections. Tell me about 
your problem in a letter and—ask questions! Fees $5 for five thousand 
words or less and a dollar a thousand above that. Send for my free book- 
let, “How | Work With Writers." All questions will be answered in a 
friendly, personal letter. 





Qualifications: 
1. For two years Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 


. Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s, etc. 


. Fifteen years’ experience coaching and collaborat- 
ing with writers. Author, “Narrative Technique.” 


The recent best-selling novel, “Years ‘Are So 
Long,” by Josephine Lawrence, was planned and 
written under my guidance. Three other novels 
by nationally known writers whom I have helped 
are being published this year. Stories by my 
former students are in all American magazines. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


LITERARY CRITIC ADVISER 


342 MADISON AVENUE vw NEW YORK CITY 
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eee and why not! 


Each year you generously “remember” your 
family—give them gifts that please. Continue 
this worthy custom by all means . . . but this 
Christmas include yourself by presenting a 
Royal Portable. Every member will welcome this 
finest of home-sized typewriters, and use it daily. 
For many years, this great writing aid will prove 





a source of real inspiration—of pleasure and 
convenience to you—one and all. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


SPECTAL WRITER'S MODED 


Royal Typewriter Somyan, “Int. 

2 Park Avenue, New York ‘Uity. ” Dept. WD-12. 

Please send me informat‘cn concerning Royal's complete ‘in. of port- 
ables including the Writcr’s Mode: now avalladle witn ar 38&-chaiaccer 
keyboard, paragraph key aard a special type «fare. 


Name ———— 





Street 


 — 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnsti, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 15, No. 1. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








2 WRITER’s DIGEST 


This is Real Money 


“Today I received a check for $20.00 
for a story. Another I sold for 
$34.00. Not bad for a beginner, is it? 
The other day I counted up just 
how much I have won on advertise- 
ment contests. It amounted to 
$1,620.00.”’ 

Mrs. L, L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg Ave., Stamford, Tex. 





What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 





For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving free Writing ptitude Tests to 
men and women with literary ambitions 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of 
this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 









Up to date, no one that could be called a “born writer” 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Te have not 
yet discovered a single individual mit endowed 
by nature with a// the qualities that go t up a suc- 





cessful author. 


One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 





ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for strin ging words together—yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 
cess can come ro after the missing links have been 
forged in. 

Here, then, is the princ ipal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


JTEWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Newspaper- 
trained writers are numbered not by dozens but by hundr 
One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized 
by veteran New York newspaper men—editors who have 
had years of experience “breaking in’? new writers. They 
will point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint 
that keep you from progressing. At the same time, they 
will give you construc tive suggestions for building up and 
developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student 
members often begin to sell their work before they finish 
the course. We do not mean to insinuate that they sky- 
rocket into the “big money,” or become prominent overnight. 
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Most beginnings are with earnings of $25, $50, $100, or 
more, for material that takes little time to write—stories, 
articles on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.— 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 


often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want fo know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing 
ambitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test 
This searching test of your native abi lities | is free— _saeeey 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Neavspaper 
Instityte of° Apegcz, 1776 Beowiway, New Yosk.¢ 





Newspaper Institute * of Ainerich' sii L434 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Peg a sweithout by fey. Yopre {Writing Apti- 


‘tude oTest ‘and furthet, ateon out swriting for 
proftt, 4s°protised iff iret “Diget? Décember. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 
Address ... 


(All correspondence confidential. 
will call on you.) 





No salesmen 


° 
Saree 


=~ 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction 





The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Warter’s Dicest. 











Sir: 
Is it presuming to ask you, the editor of the 
magazine for literary and artistic talent, a difficult 
question concerning literary talent? 

Here it is, anyway. 

Where are the Benchleys, Arnos, Thurbers, Win- 
chells, Nathans, Alva Johnsons, Woollcotts and 
whatnots of tomorrow? 

Nearly three years ago when we launched Band- 
wagon as a monthly journal of “gossip and com- 
ment and satire,” first for Oklahomans, then for 
the South nt had hopes for the discovery of 
talent. Had we been shot, so to speak, with gold, 
we could have “gone to market,” true. We could 
have blazoned “big names” across our covers. Faced, 
on the other hand, with bills from the printer, bills 
from the engraver, our editorial columns were 
filled, of ity, with “staff written” stuff, and 
we could little save hope for that happy day 
when bright, independent talent would come flock- 
ing, eager heard for very little per word. 

Several notices in Writer’s Dicest and other 
periodicals catering to the writing gentry brought 
contributions of scant quality. Giving most of the 
would-be contributors more benefit of a doubt 
than they deserve, however, most of their stuff was 
unavailable because whereas WriTER’s DicEst plain- 


neces 


do 


to be 


ly stated that Bandwagon wanted “short, satirical 
sketches,” Bandwagon got “a story of my life” 
(15,000 words), or a “prose poem” (5,000). We 


asked for sophistication and got woeful sniveling 
about some New England “Little Nell” who went 
to Greenwich Village and had herself a time of 


it. Moral: yes, always a moral. 

We asked for “light verse and occasionally 
serious verse, good sonnets always welcome.” Ha, 
ha! We got tear stained “blank” verse, written 


n long hand on baby-blue, deckle-edged note paper. 
es, and there were little drawings decorating the 
with angels and cupids and pierced hearts. 

Not that we haven’t from time to time been re- 
warded with a good sketch, a good poem, a clever 





“verse” 


verse. But the pickings have been so damned 
lean. And invariably the pickings have come from 
afar! Not the Southwest. Precious few from the 
plains of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas. I wonder, 
then, will this section of the country actually con- 


tribute as little to national letters—light or heavy— 
in the next few years as it would seem, judging 
from the responsiveness to the market Bandwagon 
has offered these ? Or is it that Band- 


few years? 
wagon, like a few other magazines of the flip- 


pantly independent kind, not widely and favor- 
able known as a “money market?” 
Anyway, we'll try again. 


We would like light sketches to 1,500 words; 
pointed articles (up to 2,000) of the debunking 
kind on such conventional American practices as, 


say, “going abroad for culture,” very short fiction 
with no particular moral, but a “situation” in 


which a person of above average wealth and in- 
telligence might find him or herself. The “em- 
advertisers. 
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THE STORY OF A 





URING the past year I have ad- 
vertised hundreds of sales made 
for clients. I have guaranteed 
you satisfaction or your money 
back; and stated that I secured 
sales for nine out of ten of the writers who 
collaborated for four months or more. 


Some of you have wondered whether 
there weren't unsatisfied writers. In 1934 I 
haven't had a collaboration client who failed 
to express satisfaction with the help re- 
ceived. However, I have just received a 
virulent complaint. Here is the story: 


I criticized a manuscript sent me from 
Los Angeles. The story was unsalable, and 
I told the writer so, explaining why, and 
outlining a revision. In reply he wrote: 
“I realize you tried to give me useful in- 
formation and advice. Unfortunately, the 
information consists of things I already 
knew .. ."’ He ended up by asking for his 
money back. I sent it promptly. 


His next letter stated that the story “‘was 
sent only as a means of finding out about 
Mr. Blassingame, and I did find out that he 
makes sek on his money back offer’’. He 
wanted to collaborate with me if I would 
give him data on all clients since beginning 
business. 

By this time I'd had eleven pages of 
letters from him and they showed his 
mental slant. I didn’t think I could help 
him sell, and I wrote him that I didn’t care 
to collaborate with him. 


His last letter, just received, indicates 
that I'll regret my decision. 


I’ve checked my records for 1934, and I 
find I’ve sold for forty-eight clients, that 
only three who've completed four months 
collaboration have failed to sell—and I 
have stories of theirs I hope to place soon. 


There’s no space left for the brighter side 
—but during the past month I sold one or 
more stories to seventeen magazines in- 
cluding Redbook and Ainslee’s, and started 
four new writers selling. 





If you want to know more about a critic 
who makes good his promises, who doesn't 
collaborate with a writer unless he thinks 
he can get results for him, ask me about 


guaranteed collaboration. If you want a 
satisfaction guaranteed criticism, the fee is: 
$3 for short shorts to 2000 words; $5 for 
stories of 2000 to 5000 words; $1 per thou- 
sand thereafter to 10,000 words. Special rates 
forlongerscripts. If you'll enclose a 3c stamp 
for postage I'll send you—free—a copy of 
Short Story Fundamentals, a valuable book- 
let on the technique of today’s fiction. 


urtou & lassingame | 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN MORE THAN A SCORE 
OF LITERARY, ILLUSTRATED AND ALL-FICTION MAGAZINES 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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New Books 
for the Writer 


Writer’s Dicest 





MODERN PROSE STYLE 


By Bonamy Dobrée 


A study of the prose style of many out 
standing modern English and American writ- 
ers from Kipling and Shaw to Joyce and 
Gertrude Stein. Included are generous ex 
amples of each author discussed, allowing 
for a complete examination and study of 
the mannerisms which lift these authors out 
of the ordinary. $2.75 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 
FRENCH DICTIONARY 


By Abel Chevalley and Marguerite Chevaliey 


up-to-date, particularly 
Notable for its com- 


New, thoroughly 
valuable for writers. 
plete covering of modern conversational 
idiom and Parisian French (including slang 
expressions), the vocabulary of trade, science, 
housekeeping, fashions, etc., as well as the 
French met with in modern Fren 
ture. Useful illustrations. 916 


iitera- 


pages, $3.00 

















OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


114 Fifth Avenue, New 


Y PRESS 


York 











barrassing situation” with a sophisticated, or hu- 
morous slant is always good. Finally, we would 
like ideas for cartoons of the one-line gag variety 
so currently popular, and bright ideas for our 


covers. Since Bandwagon is published monthly, 


seasonal ideas, caricatured preferably for two-color 


process, are welcome. 

We will answer inquiries, send copies for study, 
co-operate in any way possible, especially with 
Texans and Oklahomans, and meanwhile hope 


faithfully that the prospects of 
not as dire as I have painted. 
MartTIN HEFLIN, 
Editor, The Bandwagon, 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
We have printed Editor Heflin’s letter in full 
because it articulates so clearly the universal com 
plaint of all editors. 
The average editor spends his gradually 
going nuts in a search for decent manuscripts. 
The average editorial reader must find new 
talent during the course of a year or get fired. 


finding talent are 


days 


The reader’s job is to buy; not to reject. There- 
fore most editorial readers are in constant state 
of near-frenzy; hoping, fighting, praying to find 


something good. Their very job depends on find- 
ing something worth buying in the morning mail. 

And what do they find? 

Liberty sends us a note asking for shorts of, let 
us say, 4,000 words. What do they get? Eight 
hundred manuscripts, three-quarters of which are 
under 2,000 words or over 7,000 words; wholly 


Writer’s Digest is your best 








aside from literary merit. The mere fact that a 
free-lance writer has intelligence enough to obey 
the literal specific requests contained i WRITER'S 
DIGEST —. note, and submit his copy in neat 
and legibl Ne English will immediately distinguish 
that writer from 60% of the other submissions. 





ife recently sent us a notice and bought a num- 
ber of things from our readers. Among the things 





they did not buy, however, were several hundred 
ibmissiot is that completely and utterly ignored 
their requirements. Naturally they resent this loss 
of time. 

We, on Writer’s DIGeEst, are trying to put out 
the finest magazine for writers, we know how to 
edit. We spend a lot of money on our market 


information, apple our own market agents in 


every publishi: g center. Our telegraph and tele- 
phone bill alone is never less than $100 a month. 
Our ener to editors runs well in excess 
of 300 letters a week. 

Al id for what? 

So that some dumb-bell sees a note that Mc- 
Clure’s wants shorts of 1,000 words and then im- 
mediately sends in an epic poem of 10,000 lines? 
We dream of standing with a club over every 


newsstand in North America and England to sock 


on the head the free-lance writers that pay 20 
cents for our magazine and then ignore every 
specific market note in it. Why read the magazine 
unless you choose to accept the editor’s printed 
word that he will only buy what he asks for. 

It would be a lot bs tter for e verybody concerned 
if we limited our circulation to 2,000 copies and 
charged $20.00 the year instead of $2.00. Then, 


when reader sub 


fession 


some gay 


story to Ne 


first person con- 


mits a 
in response to their 


wsweck mM 





specific market note in our magazine stating that 
they are on the market only for news from Jugo- 
slavia, we will let the reader have it with a club, 


a couple of hand grenades, and one of Mr. Gerns- 
eath rays. 
YOU, as a reader of the Dicesr, 
self, to your contemporary free- 
the editors to submit material reasonably in line 
with the editor’s request. If vou don’t, you hurt 
leveled at the free- 


yours self and cause scorn to be I 


back’s d 
owe it to your- 
lancers, and to 


lance writer. Forgive me if I seem tart, but I 
know you will understand that my very pointed 
remarks are for the best interests of the field. 
RK, A 
Sir: 
We are in the market for good short stories. 


Short shorts of 1,000 words with a twist or punch 
at the end. We cannot use gushy sentiment or 
melodrama. 

Longer short stories for page fiction, 3,000-4,000 
words; must have good dialogue, unhackneyed 
themes and originality of expression. 

A. P: Wanno (Mrs, BR. 4.); 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 

Hudson St., New York City. 


The 





GENTLEMEN : 
Do you think I could arrange for collaboration 
with Mr. Ambrose Seeley, Sr.? 
Sincerely yours, 


ANNIE WALKER, 
Box 1044, Cocoa, Florida. 
The above letter won the $5.00 prize in reply to 
Mr. Seeley’s letter in our November Forum De- 
partment. 
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ANNOUNCING 


AN 


Increase 


In Rates 


Effective Next Month 


This month you will be able to obtain, for 
the last time at our old rates, the benefit of a 
literary agency service which is consistently 
putting writers into the selling class — and 
keeping them there. Beginning January Ist, 
1935, you will be able to obtain this service 
only at a somewhat higher rate. 


Possibly we shall have fewer new clients; 
we expect that; but because of that we shall 
be able to devote even more time than we 
have in the past to workings with individual 
writers. During the years of our existence we 
have found that the personal attention we 
gave to promising authors repaid us, because 
of the additional sales, far more than we could 
expect from mere criticism fees. We speak 
thus frankly about the workings of our business, 
because we think you would like to know just 
what you can expect when you come to us 
for assistance—and how we can help you. 


Last month we told you about a "first" sale 
to LIBERTY for $250. Just before sending 
this announcement to the printer, we received 
a telephone call from the editor of SERE- 
NADE, who needed a story that same day in 
order to complete an issue going to press. 
We sent a 2500 word story, THE YELLOW 
BAG, that we had just received; and in a few 
days we were able to inform the author of the 
sale of his story for $125—top price. Yet the 
writer in question lives in Canada, and as- 
suredly could not have made this sale without 
our assistance. 


You have probably noted that we mention 


merely one or two sales in each announce- 
ment, rather than all those we have made dur- 
ing the previous month. Obviously, it would 
be impossible to list even a fraction of them. 
But we would like to mention that in the last 
two months almost a million words of material 
placed by us have appeared in print. During 
the past year our writers have broken into 
approximately 40 periodical markets — slick, 
quality, pulp, and syndicate. Our affiliation 
with an active publishing house has proved of 
inestimable value to our book authors. 

We have given you a comprehensive pic- 
ture of what we feel we can do for you, if you 
face problems in writing or marketing. For 
this one month you will still be able to obtain 
our service at our present low rates. We know 
you wili remain with us. As sales agents, we 
have no "collaboration" to sell you; if your 
work is hopeless, we say so. Resubmissions 
free—always. Initial fees refunded from our 
10°, sales commission, American and foreign 
. . . AND THESE FEES NOMINAL: On all 
stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 3,000 
words up to 60,000; over 60,000, $20 for any 
length. Poerns, 50c each. There are no other 
fees. All manuscripts receive the exhaustive 
criticism, given personelly by A. L. Fierst, 
and the marketing service bringing about 
the sales we have mentioned —and many, 
many others that we cannot mention here. 

We can, we feel, do as much for YOU— 
if you have the ability to make the grade at 
all. Send us your best story —let us make 


YOUR first sale NOW! 


International Publishing Service Co. 


307 Fifth Avenue 
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6 WRITER'S 


Sir: 

I excuse cheapness on the part of magazines just 
starting out. I can never excuse it, and I know 
the Dicest will not either, when exercised by 
profitable publishers. 

Time, Inc., issues Fortune, 
Time, and Letters. The latter is now in its 
issue and still does not pay for contributions. 

I do not expect the “Forum Department” or 
“Letters to the Editor Department” of a magazine 
buying fiction to pay for two or three columns of 


Architectural Forum, 
21st 


letters. But when a magazine uses as its entire 
editorial content, letters sent in by readers, and is 
published by a very profitable concern, then it 


should pay for contributions. 

If it does not, it is getting away with something. 
Letters carries advertising, charges for subscrip- 
tions, but does not pay contributors. The more per 
word Letters pay for contributions, the better ma- 
terial it will get. 

Let’s up and at ’em. 

CHARLES K. MALLMING, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Will the editor of Letters advise us if he intends 
to pay for contributions (including photographs) 
as all commercially operated magazines should do? 


Sr: 

I appreciate your co-operation during the three 
years I have been editor of the Rexall Magazine. 
It might be of interest to you to know that I have 
recommended the DicEstT to scores of readers, giv- 
ing your address. 

We changed our type of story so radically that 
without help we would have had difficulty in buy- 
ing what we wanted. Please advise your readers 
that we are off the market for the next five months; 
and won’t be on the market till May Ist. No MS 
until then. 

M. S. WETTLIN, 
The United Drug Co. 
43 Leon St., Boston, 
Sir: 

I have received so many letters from the readers 
of the Writer’s Dicest in answer to my note in 
your columns that it is going to take me some 
little time to reply to them. 

It is quite possible that many of the writers of 
these letters, not hearing promptly from me, will 
think that their letters are ignored. Would it be 
possible for you to insert in the next issue of the 
Writer’s Dicest a little note saying that on ac- 
count of the number of letters received it will 
take some little time for me to reply to them all. 
You surely have a dynamic body of readers, be- 
cause never in my editorial experience have I had 
such a whole-hearted response from people living 
in every part of the United States from coast to 
coast and from north to south. Many of the let- 
ters are usually interesting and all of them are 
intelligent. It will be a pleasure for me to answer 
them and to do what I can to help those writers 
who are in need of it. 

MERTON S. YEWDALE, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
E. P. Dutton Co., Inc. 
Sir: 

American Foreign Service Journal, Department 

of State, Washington, D. C. (Monthly). Pub- 


DIGEST 


lished by the American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, an unofficial and voluntary association of the 
diplomatic and consular officers of the United 
States is interested in articles from 1,500 to 4,000 
words in length describing the background and 
life in foreign countries, unusual incidents of travel, 
out-of-the-way places, or American interests in a 
foreign setting. Also articles concerning recent 
technical, scientific or engineering developments in 
the United States likely to be of interest to Ameri- 
can Foreign Service officers and their families 
residing abroad. It cannot consider articles of a 
political or controversial nature but can use a 
limited amount of short fiction, preferably with a 
diplomatic or consular background. Photographs 
or drawings should accompany manuscripts when- 
ever they would assist the story. Payment on pub- 
lication, $10.00 to $25.00 per article. 
H. A. McBripe. 


Sir: 

The Blue Anchor Press is in the market for 
articles on collecting or other hobbies. They should 
contain between 5,000 to 8,000 words and prefer- 
ably illustrated. 

Book bibliographies and check-lists especially 
desired for publication in pamphlet form. Also 
would like to obtain material on coins, guns, early 
printing, glass-ware, ship models, stamps, art, 
painting, indian relics, and the hundreds of other 
forms of collecting. 

We pay on a royalty basis. 

Tue Biue ANCHOR PREss, 
Joun O. Briccs. 
350 Fern St., West Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. Death, the new ‘Dell | magazine featuring a 
novelette of weird pseudo scientific fiction is bought 
on order only and is no market. 

SIR: 

lease inform writers that in the future we 
would prefer that they submit a synopsis of their 
manuscript to us (return postage enclosed) and 
if plot and style are acceptable, we will send for 
complete manuscript. 

May we again mention that we are in the market 
for full length novels of sensational character, 
written in the realistic manner. 

Thank you for past courtesies. 

SAMUEL KEIN, Editor, 
The Halsey Company, 
545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Sir: 
Writer’s Dicest has been most helpful to me 
in many ways. 
I feel that the Forum has been most helpful of 
all, second only to Miss Bradfield’s market letters. 
Through the Forum I formed contacts which 
resulted in the sale of two plays of mine this sum- 
mer on a royalty basis and it was through Miss 
Bradfield’s market letter that I got in |e with 
the publisher who accepte d my first novel, “Jn the 
Bend of the Crescent,” for publication in spring. 
Satie LEE BELL, 
3615 State Street, 
New Orleans, La. 
Suttonhouse Publishers. of California, no longer 
issue Childhood Magazine. 
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DECEMBER, 1934 


$2.000.00 Prize Contest 
Closes December 25th 


HE JVriter’s Digest-Liberty Magazine 

$2,000.00 short short story contest, in 

response to several hundred letters 
from our subscribers, has been extended 10 
days and will close midnight December 25th, 
1934. Contest entries must be post marked 
no later than December 25th, 1934. Under 
no conditions will the time limit be extended 
beyond that date. 

Enter your story now in this great con- 
test sponsored to discover new talent. Re- 
member, in addition to the 200 prizes offered, 
each of the winning scripts will be read 
by Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty 
for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. Stories accepted by Mr. Oursler 
will be bought at Liberty’s regular rates. 
Also, WriTeER’s DiGEsT is awarding a special 
$5 cash prize each week of the contest for 
the best story received that week. Give your 
talent this fair and liberal opportunity for 
success. 

THE RULES 


1. All short short stories must be original and under 
1,500 words. Stories may be typed or hand written. 
Please enclose a stamped addressed envelopé for return. 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(renewal, new, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST 
Magazine. 

3. A six months subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter one manuscript. To enter two manuscripts, two 
six months subscriptions OR one yearly subscription 
must be sent. No more than 2 stories may be entered 
by any one writer. 

4. All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole prop- 
erty of the individual writer. The names of the 200 win- 
ners will be published in WRITER’S DIGEST 

5. If you wish to sell your story elsewhere, while it is 
being read by the DIGEST judges, you may do so, as 
long as you wire us that the story is sold so that we 
will not (if it is a winner) submit it to Liberty 

6. Contest closes Midnight, December 25th, 1934, Three 


experienced, professional editors will act as judges. Each 
story submitted will be read by each of the three judges. 


THE PRIZES 
Ist Prize $150.00 Cash 
2nd Prize 75.00 Cash 


3rd Prize—Three cents a word for each and 
every word in the script winning third 
prize. 
4th Prize to 13th Prize 


A brand new 1934 Smith-Corona portable typewriter. 
Retail price $45.00. For detailed description see page 59 


14th and 15th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every word in the win- 


ning script. cs 
16th and 17th Prize 
A complete hosiery wardrobe; one year’s supply of 
silk stockings, or ten highest quality broadcloth Clif- 
ton shirts; tailor made. Retail value, $30.00. 


18th and 23rd Prize 
A beautiful PARKER pen and pencil statuette desk 
set; large size, especially designed for a writer’s desk. 
Includes best pen and pencil made. Retail value $30.00. 


24th Prize 
A complete writer’s library including matenem, 
carbon paper, etc., plus your choice of any ten writer 
books. Retail value $27.50. 


25th to 40th Prize 
One copy each of Plotto, the greatest writer’s book 
ever written; and the masterbook of all plots. Endorsed 
in highest possible terms by scores of editors and in- 
ternationally known writers. Written by William Wal- 
lace Cook, America’s most prolific writer (who many 
times turned out a novelette in a single day). He spent 
the last five years of his life writing Plotto. Only 1,000 
copies of this book were printed. It is a work of genius. 
Retail price $25.00 the copy. 
41st to 45th Prize 
Choice of paid in full enrollment in the Writer’s 
Digest Beginner's Individual Course in Short Story 
Writing; or paid in full enrollment in the Digest Per- 
sonal Collaboration Course for advanced students. 
46th to 53rd Prize 


One PARKER vacumatic laminated fountain pen; 
the newest and finest pen made today. Retail price; 


$7.50 
For Complete List of 200 Prizes 
see October and November issues. 


ENTER YOUR STORY IN THE DIGEST-LIBERTY CONTEST 


FPO OSES SEES EES SEE ESE SESE EES ESSE SEES SE ESSE SS ESSE ESSE SESE SEE ES SEER EEE EERE Ree eee eee eee ee eee 


ag CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 
ir: 





Enter my manuscript 
DIGEST contest 
I enclose $2.00 for a one year subscription. 


I am enclosing my manuscript herewith [. 





Please check one of these squares: 


2 


| ihe ee 


I enclose $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 


(I am sending it under separate cover [.) 


My subscription is [ new 
TO ENTER TWO SCRIPTS, A $2 ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE ENCLOSED; 
OR ONE SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FOR YOURSELF, AND ONE FOR A FRIEND. 


eee eee ewe eee eee ee eeeees Se ee ee RSS SE SEE SES REESE ESSE SESS SESS SEES SESE SEES SEES SES SESS SSS SS SS SeeeEeee 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer’s magazine. 
Each issue is read by beginning writers, professional 
writers, editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical 
producers, advertising agencies, and newspaper men 
throughout United States, Canada and writer’s colonies 


in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a 
word. Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspond- 


ence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover for the January issue on or before 
December 13th. Rates 7 cents the word. 





PERSONAL CORRESPONDENCE bores me stiff—but 
for $1.00 (a buck to you) I’ll take you on for a 
winter’s fun. Philip S. Barnes, 3623 Jefferson St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE market lists—30c. 
diagramless sheets, any size. Jordan 
Lawrence Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Also ruled 
James, 84 





CHARACTER read from handwriting. Advice given. 
Four dimes. Albert Norris, 201 West Street, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 


CLOGGED in the racket mills of the Florida real es- 
tate boom at Miami for nine years, the system ex- 
plained as a warning, protection and duty to society. 
Wanted to get in touch with publisher to carry 
story of same. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd 
Street, Miami, Florida. 


MAKE your story brighter, more salable by occasional 
gemmy words. Choice list with definitions, 35c coin. 
Alice Black, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


EXPERIENCED, well-educated young writer will ex- 
change services (criticizing, writing, secretarial du- 
ties, etc.) for living expenses. Prefer traveling, 
foreign countries, ranch, seashore. Neil H. Tasker, 
Shamokin, Penna. 


DRAWINGS and cuts for all purposes made to order 
Artist Cressman, Washington, New Jersey. 


GHOST WRITER—Since 1924. Any subject. 1c 
Money back guarantee. Box D-1. 


word. 


BUSINESS MAN with a flair for literature will finance 
novels or other meritorious work on profit sharing 
arrangement. J. Michael Leder, 21 University PIl., 
New York City. 


WANTED—Position with writer. 
terested in writing. Will 
Box D-2. 


Typist, twenty, in- 
live, travel anywhere. 


WRITERS ARE BORN. Your chart reveals your fu- 
ture prospects and the type of stories you are best 
fitted by temperament to write about. Years devoted 
to vocational guidance using sound astrological 
Principles qualifies me to advise you. Send $1.00 
(no stamps) with full date; the hour and place of 
birth and you will receive my candid advice. Fran- 
cis Preston, Apartado (P. O. B.) 2160, Mexico, 
D. F. Mex. 


SONGWRITERS!—We set your words to music free! 
Piano arrangement at Icw cost. Send postage stamp 
for FREE information. Popular Song Company, Box 
48, Station B, New York. 


ARE YOUR STORIES ACCEPTED? Try 
your pen-name. Find your best talent. Expert 
Numerologist will give valuable suggestions. Send 
full name, and day, month, and year of birth. One 
dollar. Hollis Bonbright, P. O. Box 406, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


changing 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world wide subjects, 
about everything of human interest, William Thomp- 
son, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


WILL FURNISH PHOTOS, detailed information on 
any topic concerning Hawaii. Also list of common 
Hawaiian words with meanings. Price, $1.00. Write: 
Don Ames, 2212 McKinley Street, Honolulu, T. H. 

Writer’s best 


Digest is your 


WRITER'S 


introduction 
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FOR SALE —Hand-made Novelties, for gifts. Life 
readings, for 30c. Send birth date. Mrs. G. W. 
Harding, 113 So. Eye Street, Livingston, Montana. 


TWO BITS WILL BUY six astonishing Christmas 
Greetings. Entirely new idea. Marion Duncan, 11% 
Main Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


ANN WILLIAMS, PROPHETESS. Write your prob- 
lems in full. e can help you. Readings, $1.00. 
1100 Narragansett Boulevard, Edgewood, R. I. 

WANTED — Girl to assist 


writer, living anywhere, 


author. Must have typewriter, and be able to write 
stories with speed and professional skill. Small 
wages. Write letter about yourself to Box D-3. 


CEIS, Charlotte, Mich., earns $100.00 monthly mimeo- 
graphing. Why not you? Details for stamp. 
“How to Write for 


WANTED — Seymour-Martin’s 
Radio.” L. Sussman, 102 N. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALL MALE, thirty-two, Editor sanatorium maga- 
zine. Literature, sciences, social questions, writin 
my pet loves. Interesting correspondent. Are you 
Box D-4. 

MAKE that western story pay! Use authentic color. 
Resident Canadian newspaperman (credentials) will 
provide accurate, picturesque, first-hand information. 
Where necessary will interview neighboring old- 
timers, frontiersmen, present-day ranchers. Assign- 
ment of three questions, $1.00. Characters, sketched 
from life, state type sought, 50c each. Day by day 
contacts with Royal Canadian Mounted, assignment 
three questions, $1.00. Bartley Smith, 1222 Main, 
Moose Jaw, Canada. 


LIST 500 music teachers, Portland, Oregon, 25c. 
James Williamson, 4940 N. E, Grand Ave. 


Mrs. 


ORIGINAL story ideas, 50c each. Ruby Teppert, 
2925 W. Platte, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WAN TED—Correspondents 
paid. Full details, 25c, 
Clarkesville, Ga. 


from small towns. Salary 
coin. Reeves McCollum, 


HAVE attractive proposition for competent re-write 
author. Jackson, 716 Bradley, Owosso, Mich. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR desires correspondents 
the world over, reporting actual cases of unusual, 
successful ways of making a living. Include educa- 
tion and environment of worker. Material will be 
acknowledged but not paid for until published in 
magazine series. Laetitia Hancock Studios, Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts. 


WANTED—National advertiser, agency or radio sta- 
tion, to sponsor radically new type of program; uni- 
versal appeal. Details, definite proof. Principals 
only address “Bluegrass,’’ Box 13, Newport, Ky. 


MAKE old typewriter ribbons like new, dime. Emery, 
23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


MAKE money with your camera, 25c. 
23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


F. L. Emery, 


HAND-TINTED Calendars — Birthday or Everyday 
Greetings. Club or personal style. 15 cents each. 
8 for $1.00. Elm Glade Studio, Florence Station, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


PROFESSIONAL MUSIC TO YOUR WORDS, $1. Pro- 
fessionals, Box 42, Sausalito, California. 


FARMERS-WRITERS! Sell 
ideas, instructions, 25c. 
Route 1, Ashland, Wis. 


NEWER SYNONYMS! Any four words twenty-five 
cents. Additional words five cents each. Dorothy 
Bloom, South Fork, Pa. 


SUCCESSFUL, HARD-WORKING woman writer will 
collaborate with writer of equal qualifications and 
success. H. Alinder, 100 Newburn Dr., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


YOUR HANDWRITING shows character. Send ten 
line sample on unruled paper, ink, with fifty cents. 
coin or stamps, to Graffo, Box D-5. 


(Continued to page 41) 


farm articles. Samples, 
Guaranteed. H. J. Olson, 
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Plots and Plot Ideas 
By the Unitrep Press 


These plots offered here are your property. Use 
them in full, or in part, or as a springboard that 
will lead you to a salable plot combination. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Pennsylvania 
Railroad “Lost” a train today and had to 
call on police to find it. 

The train, a three-car excursion returning 
from the triennial convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church at Atlantic City, was 
reported as “On Time” when it passed 
Holmesburg junction en route to Bustleton, 
then it vanished. 

When two hours passed and the dispatcher 
still had no word he became worried and 
notified police. 

Motorcycle officers and cruising radio 
patrol cars circled through the Bustleton 
district—and found the train. 

The train crew explained that the Bustle- 
ton branch and station had been abandoned 
several years ago and all railroad telephones 
had been removed, making it impossible to 
report that one of the wheels of the tender 
had jumped the track and stalled the train 

Twenty passengers, living in Bustleton, 
had walked to their homes. 

This news item is simple enough in its explana- 


tion. But what if the engine and tts cars could 
J; 


not be found? Think up a good way to have « 
three passenger train its engine and* crew dis 
appear and you have the start of a real story. 

BOSTON,—A wedding ring, found in a 
codfish here early this month, may be th 
one lost by the Rev. E. T. Drake of Orange, 
Texas, 28 years ago, it was revealed today. 

Rev. Drake, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Orange, recently read in a 
Beaumont, Texas, newspaper a united press 
dispatch telling of the ring. 

He noted that the ring was inscribed, 
“Pat D”, and recalled that this inscription 
also was in the ring he lost while swimming 
in Corpus Christi Bay, Texas, in 1906. 

It was his mother’s wedding ring, given to 
him by her when he left home. His mother’s 
maiden name was “Patsy” Capps. His father 
used to call her “Pat” and was certain the 
ring was inscribed “Pat D.” 





On the surface this is a simple feature news 
item. But the idea of finding a ring or piece of 
jewelry in a codfish that had been lost or buried 
in the sea years ago is a writer’s trick to play with. 


(Continued to page 11) 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words, or 
fraction thereof, of any script; maximum of $5.00, in- 
cluding 's—the only service fee you pay. If sala- 
ble, IG7% = rmmission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
with a lifetime of editorial and studio experience; 
over 650 personal sales to the publishing, play, radio 
and movie fields. Advised resubmission is free. 

@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

© Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with cli- 
ent, but not exceeding 25%. During the first 10 months 
of 1934, 82 sales were made for clients through col- 
laboration aid, including | to the movies and 7 to 
the radio field. Being paid from proceeds, | have 
never received any money for my services on any 
script that | judged in need of collaboration, and 
then failed to put through to sale. If | can't help 
you sell your script efter advising collaboration, | 
receive and want no payment for my services. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that I'll pound every possible market in an 
effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 


Would You Spend *2 


For Real Heip on Your Stories? 














TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you <« the services of a competent 





critic. It an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I'll match mv 20 4 3s’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 








have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
i'll frankly tell you so 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own indi- 
vidual attention. 

Pick.out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable Ill 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If it Vil analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'li not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it ean be built up into a salable story. 


And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
work I’ve done on it, Vil refund your money. 
Fair? 

Special rates for books, radio and screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Send stamp for free booklet. 


Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 
(Author and Editor) 
Room 200, 807 Fedora Street 
Exposition 7603 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 3 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES — the literary business magazine 


United States, T S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a ae ————s 


year. Other countries in Volume 15 ‘DECEMBER, 1934 No. 1 


Postal Union, including — —ESEE——EEee —_ 


Canada, $2.50 a year. 
Contents 
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“CONTEMPORARY POETS 
OF DORRANCE” We Sell Our 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


° 
SOUNDED in 1923, Contemporary Poets now Own Stories 


number One’ Hundred Thirty-five  distine- 
tive volumes and this Series is augmented con- NOY aa os a 
stantly by the inclusion of suitable verse collec- AND W E CAN PROVE TY 
tions. Many books are the work of capable be 





ginners; others from_the pens of already widely There are two of us. One has sold 
recognized poets, as Lois Compton Fuller, Althea 2 ‘ 

S. Hutton, Dr. Frederick E. Keller, Jane Hullihen Over torty stories to pulpies and 
Marshall, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Edna a a es a + 

Davis Romig, Antoinette Scudder, Mary Dixon smooth paper magazines. The other 
Thayer, Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas, Elma has been on writing and reading 





Glenn Walker and many more. 


staffs of four major studios i olly- 
HE Buffalo Courier Express says, of recent : sade wut tudios in H lly 


volumes, “They measure up to the standard wood, selling four original scenarios 
set by this house for its Contemporary Poets Ke d Reese te ; Sie? 
series, and are attractively printed and bound.” In past two years in addition to 
The Boston Transcript adds, “Dorrance has been drawing salary. That’s something. 


offering a helping hand to the many rising poets 
of the present day who are striving to publish 7 } 

their works independent of that modern imposi- W E MAY BE ABLE 
tion which regards the author's school as the tirst > 

measurement of his ability. Readers of the past TO HELI YOU 
volumes in this Series will recall the breadth of 
its scope and its liberal ideals.” 


You have our cordial permission to submit your 
own verse MS at any time to a House of friendly 


Criticism and Helpful Suggestions 
as to Markets 


editors, able artists, punctual printers and book RATES 
sales channels. We are also General Book Pub- Stories: $2.50 plus postage. We’ll satisfy you. 
lishers. Write first, if you prefer. Novels: $1.00 per thousand words flat rate. 


AND WORTH IT. 


Dorrance & Company, Scenarios: Write us, first. ihe 





Inc. 
Dept. VD TWO REAL WRITERS 
364-375 Drexel Building P. O. Box 2024 —_Hollywood, California 











Philadelphia, Pa. ao Oe ro er ernarerermmemaeee 
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(Continued from page 9) 


CHICAGO.—Police investigating a store 
burglar alarm, decided it must have been 
ghosts, but it turned out to be spirits. Doors 
were locked, no windows were broken, no 
burglar was inside. A champagne cork in 
the liquor store’s show window had popped, 
struck the pane and disturbed the sensitive 
alarm. 


Just a little thought you might want use some- 
time. 


DANVILLE. 
started a riot in one of Danville’s biggest 
theaters recently. 

A generous management decided to admit 
all children free to a special show if they 
would bring cats with them—the show being 
about cats. 

When the kiddies got wind of the proposi- 
tion Danville virtually was “decatted.” Alleys 
were depopulated, garbage remained undis- 
turbed, and quiet reigned. 

Then came show time. Every type of cat 
from alley to blue ribbon was offered for 
admission. Bewildered, but game, the mana- 
gement “seated” the felines. 

However, the animals decided to stay for 
the night show also. They pranced about 
the stage, washed their faces and spit at 
the ushers. They filled the seats, hung 
from the balconies and yowled their ap- 
plause. 

Then, Mickey Mouse was shown on the 
screen and pandemonium broke loose. The 
cats rushed the stage and exits. Customers 
beat a hasty departure. 

This ts practically a ready made juvenile. 


SANTA ANA.—Flapping sedately along 
the cross-ties, a sea lion held up the north- 
bound Southern Pacific local several minutes. 

Engineer L. A. Literer was warned of 
the sea lion’s presence as he approached San 
Clemente. He sighted it, a few miles north, 
sidling up the track and occasionally rearing 
its head to bark at motorists on the nearby 
highway. Repeated hoots from the whistle 
finally moved the sea lion off the tracks. 

Literer’s train had been delayed before, 
once by an elephant, and another time by an 
ostrich. 


A nice little thought for an animal story for 
one of the juveniles. 


Mouse all but 





Writer’s Digest is your best 


EDITOR'S GHOIGE &.%%v.232 


For Writers 


ALFRED S. DASHIEL, Managing Editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine, has here set down the principles upon 
which short stories are constructed and the reasons 
and methods by which they are published. He dis- 
cusses many different types of stories and illustrates 
his points by presenting the complete stories of many 
great modern writers, including Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner, Kay Boyle, Scott Fitzgerald, O. Henry, Thomas 
Wolfe and others. The book is therefore both a text 
on how to write and an anthology of the best con- 
temporary short fiction. $2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 











P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 


PERSONAL SUBMISSION TO ALL THE 
NEW YORK MARKETS 


My criticism, comments and suggestions are 
based entirely on the results of my active con- 
tacts with the markets. I know what the editors 
are buying. My service is helping my clients; 
it will help all free-lance writers. 


LET ME HELP YOU 


Scripts of 6,000 words or less, $1.00 each; 6,100 to 10,000 
words, $2.00 each; 10,100 to 25,000 words, $3.00 each; over 
25,000 words. $5.00 each. Fee and return postage must ac- 
company each script. Commission on American sales, 10%, 
Foreign sales, 15%. 


GENERAL P. O. BOX 101, NEW YORK CITY 








SIMPLIFIED 
FICTION WRITING 


offers the short-cut to selling you have always wanted 

- » @ proved method of learning to write fiction 
which is enabling writers to make sales month after 
month — even before completing the work. Our 
record of satisfied, selling students is all the recom- 
mendation you need. 


SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING, representing the 
condensed knowledge of years of actual selling, is a 
refreshing departure from academic ‘'courses." 
There are no ‘'marks,"’ ‘grades,"’ or diplomas. You 
are taught to regard the writing game as every suc- 
cessful author does. And to avoid groping on your 
part after you have completed your stories, we 
MARKET for you, at no additional charge. 


We have good reason to believe that we can help 
you, as we are helping others. Fill out the coupon 
below for full information about the work in SIM- 
PLIFIED FICTION WRITING—how it was prepared, 
how it is conducted, and what it can do for you. 
Its low cost makes it easily available and we believe 
you will find it just what you want and need. 








SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me full information on SIMPLIFIED 
FICTION WRITING. 


FEGEBO  <cccoccsrvrcosnreosnsesoveresoscssescey,<sbeee 





Address 
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Where Will YOU Stand A Year From Today? 


Will you still be anticipating your first sale? Will you still be 

b i ES 7 

hoping, someday, to increase your infrequent sales into regular 
& y d 1 g 

magazine appearances? Or, will you be consistently receiving 

checks for sales to an increasing range of markets? 






The answer depends to a large extent upon whether you con- 
tinue hit-or-miss production, or whether you employ the best prac- lq: 
tical professional guidance with your writing and selling problems. 
For years, I have sent at least eight or nine first sales Two of my 
a “ a es clients 
checks to beginners every month. The October magazine October 


These books—one a 
S¢€ 


i ] p > 3 e 
pages shown here include ten first appearances. FIRST NOVEL 


new writers succeeded because they were taught how to 











develop their material to meet specific editorial require- 

ments. When they sent me their first manuscripts, some <@e 
of these begit ners lacked plotting ability or didn’t know 

how to create suspense; others were weak in description, 

dialogue or “had a color fe oes By vigorous constructive 

criticism their faults were analyzed and corrected. Smooth 





Pa 
THESE WRITERS KNOW THAT ‘CAPABLE LITERARY HELP Appear- 
PAYS CONSISTENT DIVIDENDS! se 
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He re are a yew brief case-histories of writers I have de- =A 
veloped yJrom oeginners into reg tlar magazine contributors: 
JACK DE WITT Rock - nd, Ill, his first serial 
at my suggestion d g a 4 It ‘es ught $540. 00 
from a smooth-paper mmonthly. Since, have put De Witt 
acros with five i} magazines, ¢ as of Nov. Ist, 
ve have sent hi : 00 in sales checks All 
= Ore Soe . eine Fiction 
HELEN H. DAU of New York Ci writes only in spare Serials 
tin We have sold 19 of her s! three all- and 
n mag r and recently put her acros with two Feature 
mir t smooth-paper monthlies. We also resold one Novels 
f her stories in I pe, She has received $1,121.27 in ST 
my checks. tee 
MARIE of Sandusky is another spare- 
time wr h I p sixteen short 
tor sale to four national n a 
MU RR. AY wind f Vergennes Vt., write in spare time 
inder | n In addition to uv r own name, Novelets 
We Same sent y Pee 51 checks covering his short stories, i 
novelettes and a serial in eight magazines —a total of Sa 
$3,521.50. 
JAMES M. RUBEL of Pasadena, Calif., is 
who ceived my ¢ <c for his first novel d 
f c c my plot and «c 
for rearrar sulted in our f 
MEDICO OF 'P "AINTE D SI PRINGS” ertainly prove 
2 of your ¢ and of your experience 
= | in helping new writers,’ 4 = Short 
é “sij| GET IN ON THESE CONSISTENT SALES! What I have — 
| accomplished fe the 3 d mar r I n also wad 
a r ; h imple I e will- =A 
Marle it to work intelligently under practical My 
McGookey wide 4 ed ( act d 14 years 
exp ir £ h j f ipts, ‘certainly 
v you a sharp advantag over the unguided be- 
gir 
I ct ea nor dir fee $ ) on manus eripts 
1 ri 10 word { per th a r 
30-60.000 ord ) f ( { 
~ 100.¢ 0 in C 
( Y t 3} ( edit¢ 
* ss ne a 
dé ] ( mis or 
10 1 f ej 1 R d € 
ell $1,000.00 rth of r manuscript 
Send me your manuscripts today. If you haven’t any 
ready, write for my circular and a copy of my market 
letter listing current editorial needs. 
Articles \< Fa 
AUGUST LENNIGER Ws i 
Se p= q “5 
Literary Agent a i 
, e Just a ry of my elients’ 
James M. 45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. October magazine appearances... 
Rubel 
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New York & Chicago Market Letters 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HE Wild and Woolly Westerns still one cent a word and up; usually paid on 
rate top in the pulp field. The crime- publication. 
and-punishment detective tales con- © J/’estern Trails needs good, strong action 
tinue as runners-up in second place.* These stories with woman interest. Especially 
markets are lively right now. novelettes of 10.000 words. This magazine 


@ A. A. Wyn of Magazine Publishers dub- fers a good opening for a writer to build 
up into a steady contri’ utor, as the editor 
likes to push certain writers in successive 
issues until the readers demand them. Out- 
law stories zo well here. And rates are the 


bed his new monthly [l’estern Aces. It is 
open for shorts of 4,000 to 6,000 words and 
novelettes of any length between 10,000 and 
18,000 words. Mr. Widdemere, associate seen ms on I edern Hore  Stdvees Gal 
editor of this pulp, has several suggestions magazines at 67 West 44th Street. 

to make which will help writers in getting Magazine Publishers is adding another 
action-story magazine of a different sort to 
“There is to be more emphasis upon char- its string in the near future. Mr. Wyn isn’t 
acter in this new magazine than in our quite ready to announce it yet, but be on the 
Western Trails. Also, stories should have a Watch for it. Miss Helen Wismer is editing. 


the right slant. 


more completely adult slant: i. e., motivation INCOLN HOFFMAN, of Ranger Pub- 
must be better and more complicated ; not so lications, has a new magazine called 


much emphasis on action itself. More wom- Greater H’estern. The novel-length in this 
an interest is also wanted here. Go easy on is contracted for, but all other lengths are 
the gun play. When you use it, be sure it wanted. Shorts are best, just now. Mr. 
means something—not just a lot of noise, Hoffman says he wants this magazine “to 
but a really necessary part of the plot.” live up to its title. No juvenile action stories 
: aes are wanted, but the best Westerns he can 

Any suthor who has 1 idea for a strong get, A writer can even get literary, and risk 
pean ead wae would be er abeeet enough submitting well written stories which are not 
we aren along oS of stories, should in the usual tradition of pulp style.” He is 
—. the editor about, this. He will be looking for characterization and human in- 
glad to consider such possibilities. Rates are terest. Stories may be with or without wom- 

*Tending to upset the editorial policies of many a _an-interest. Some is preferred. No tabus on 


detective pulp is the huge sale of Spicy Detectiz Scomeahe i | Nild 
Magazine. The stabilizing effect is the threat of modern inventions combined with the W! 
possible censorship on the Spicy’s sex ridden stories. West. 
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Mr. Hoffman also has The Masked Rider 
and Black Book Detective Magazine. These, 
together with Greater Western, are edited at 
220 West 42nd Street. They are now all 
three coming out. Rates are on individual 
arrangement, and are paid on acceptance, fol- 
lowing after a letter of to the 
author. For a few months, these publications 
have been irregular in appearance because 
of difficulties with distributors. With a new 
distributor on the job, things look better. 


Further suggestions made by Mr. Hoff- 

man are: that the best story, regardless of 
length, will receive precedence. Motivation 
and action must be absolutely explainable 
and rational, so that the mature adult reader 
can appreciate it, not merely have 
it. 
@ In the same offices, 220 West 42nd Street, 
Martin Goodman edits the Newsstand 
Group, which includes Western Novel and 
Short Stories, Complete Western Book, and 
a new one titled Western Fiction. This 
group has also gone through distribution 
difficulties, and though its magazines have 
appeared fairly regularly, I am told that 
payments have been rather irregular. Prob- 
ably things will improve with the new ar- 
rangements for distribution. 


acceptance 


i 


to swallow 


Western Fiction is aimed at both men and 
women readers, and therefore wants a strong 
love element in its stories. Don’t slip into 


what the editor terms “the sappy” sort of 
Western romance. Lengths wanted on this 
are shorts and novelettes of 4,000 up to 


10,000 or 12,000 words. 

| to Complet. 
Western Book and to Western Novel and 
Short Stories. Rates are by arrangement on 
these three magazines — not very high at 
present. 
@ Real Western is the title of that 
panion magazine to Double Action Western 
announced recently. Winford Publications, 
165 Franklin Street, is responsible for both 
of these, and recently bought Mystery Nov- 
els, for many years a Doubleday Doran pulp. 


The same word lengths apply 


com- 


Henry Marcus, known heretofore for his 
sex magazines and their encounters with 
John Sumner, is thrusting that type of pub- 
lication out of the limelight. He tells me, 


DIGEST 


anyway, that most of the stuff that came in 
through the mail was quite unsuited and 
scarcely worth an editor’s time. What’s the 


matter with sex story writers? 


His new venture looks more interesting. 
Cashel Pomeroy, well liked by writers as 
the very successful editor of Young’s Mag- 
azine for so many years, is starting a new 
t recently popular- 
the story with the 
breezy, snappy atmosphere. This is not to 
be so thoroughly sexy as, for instance, 
Spicy Detective. The sex is to be just “a 
dash, discreetly and conservatively handled.” 
The best length is 5,000 words, though 
stories need not stick to that exact wordage. 
\ few three-part serials will be considered. 
These should run about 15,000 words in all, 
with synopses of preceeding parts. Probably 
two serials will run to an issue. Don’t empha- 
size gangsters and lawless people too heavily. 
Nor should you let deduction dim the action. 


detective monthly of tha 


ized type: detective 


You will find Mr. Pomeroy prompt and 
helpful in his decisions on manuscripts. 
Though known as editor of Young’s, fewer 
writers realize that he has also had many 
years of experience as a reader and advisor 
on detective stories for book publishers, and 
ghly equipped for this new maga- 
The title of the publication is not an- 
Just address manuscripts to 
Pomeroy, Suite 804, 145 West 45th 
Payment is on publication, and I 


so is thorou 
zine. 
nounced yet. 
Cashel 
Street. 
understand is only a half cent a word. 


® Rogers Terrill, over at Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street, is being very 
mysterious over plans for another exciting 
and blood-curdling pulp. He will announce 
all the details soon. 

OME interesting changes have taken 

place in the bigger magazines. Thomas 
B. Costain has left the position of associate 
editor of Saturday Evening Post, in Phila- 
delphia, which he had held for many years, 
to join the editorial department of Fox 
Films. The new associate editor is Erdmann 
N. Brandt, formerly a member of the liter- 
ary agency of Brandt & Brandt, New York. 
Satevepost, you know, is inclined to boast 
of the number of new writers which it 
brings before its large public each year. 


t came in 
tited and 
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About 5,000 to 6,000 words is the best length 
of story for this magazine. They do not 
use any short-shorts. 

@ The five Tower magazines are spreading 
themselves, with the January issues into 
large publications — about the size of the 
women’s monthlies. Instead of the present 
428 lines to the page, the new form will 
have 680 lines to the page. There will be 
color work inside, and everything! Sounds 
simply swell! This means most of the maga- 
zines put out at 55 Fifth Avenue—Serenade, 
Home Magazine, Mystery Magazine, Tower 
Radio Magazine, and Illustrated Detective 
Magazine. 

Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th Street, 
has just made an interesting arrangement 
with Edward J. O’Brien, the best story of 
the year man. Each month during the com- 
ing year, Mr. O’Brien will select from the 
manuscripts submitted, the best story of the 
month. The new Hearst editor, Herbert 
Mayes, is responsible. Either O’Brien or 
Pictorial’s readers will have to change their 
ideas on what constitutes a good story if the 
little magazine crowd sends Dr. O’Brien 
their stuff. 

@® College students will find details of an 
interesting short story contest in the current 
issue of Golden Book Magazine. It looks 
as if the editor thinks the winner of such a 
contest should go on writing, for the first 
prize is a portable typewriter. The second 
and third prizes are cash—$25.00 and $10.00 
respectively. The 233 Fourth 
Avenue. 

@ There are several types of fictional plots 
which receive consideration by the editors of 
McCall’s Magazine. One is the young love 
story. And contrary to what you may think, 
the editors find the right sort of story very 
hard to obtain. It must be so well written, 
so far from the saccharine style of the pulps, 
that many fail to realize how different the 
two types are. The marriage problem story 
of a rather serious sort is always good. But 
it must not stress divorce too strongly. The 
readers object! A third type is the psy- 
chological story such as Nelia Gardner 
White does so well. And the fourth sort is 
the child story—Cinderella in junior form. 
Stories must be entertaining. And the com- 
fortable, homey, lovely touch is needed to 


address is 
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put them over successfully. Occasionally an 
experimental story may get by, too. The 
policy is far from hide-bound. 

Articles for McCall’s are not entirely by 

staff writers, but largely by a group of peo- 
ple on whom the editors can call; who talk 
over ideas with the editors first. Practically 
no articles come in “cold.” The stories to- 
day are more sympathetic in tone, the editors 
think, than they were a few years ago; and 
there is more appeal to the emotions. These 
suggestions from one of the assistant edi- 
tors should help you mold material for this 
head-liner market. The address is 230 Park 
Avenue. The Able Otis 
Weise is the editor. 
@ Popular Detective, 22 West 48th Street, 
is running a most curious and intriguing sort 
of new contest. It wants mystery and de- 
tective short-shorts of 1,000 words or less. 
On the basis of 1,000 words, five cents a 
word will be paid for each word that is not 
written. That is, if the story is 300 words 
long, the writer will be paid for 700 words. 
The minimum rate will be $10.00, however, 
even if the story runs to the full thousand 
words. Sounds as if this were a move to 
run “Anthony Adverse” and similar giants 
out of the fiction field. Personally, (and it 
looks as if we don’t read F. P. A. but we 
do—religiously!) this sort of contest ought 
to do a lot of good. Three cheers for 
shorter—and better—stories. Leo Margulies, 
editor, is back of this sensible movement. 


rates excellent. 


3ill Cook seems to have got his publishing 

difficulties straightened out and has Western 
Roundup back on the stands around here. 
His address is 37 West Eighth Street. 
@ Broadway and Hollywood Movies, 1450 
Broadway, has finally undergone complete 
metamorphosis. It is now to appear under 
the new title of Romances of Hollywood 
Movies. It will contain fictionized stories of 
the screen and sell at ten cents—a new low 
for this sort of magazine. M. R. Reese is to 
be the editor; he now edits Movie Humor, 
one of the same group. 

Street & Smith has plenty of wide-open 
markets for the typewriter devotee. Clues, 
edited by F. O. Tremaine, is very much on 
the lookout for good shorts—though it is 
overstocked on novelettes just now. 
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® Top-Notch, also edited by Mr. Tremaine, 
is in the market for adventure novelettes of 
Any sort of adventure- 


about 12,000 words. 
action story goes here, with a single excep- 
tion—the sport story. 


Sport stories, of course, have a very spe- 
cial market at Street & Smith in Sport Story 
Magazine, which is edited by Ronald Oli- 
phant. Address these three 
Seventh Avenue. 

® Doubleday, Doran of Garden ( 

Island, has just two pulp magazines lef 
now. But these—I/’est 

are very much in the market for 
lengths of material. The 


magazines at 79 


Chyar# S 


‘ 1 a Son ee. 
and O/f10Fl LOrle . 


Maule offered several suggestions which 
contributors should find el useful: 

In the case of Mest, he says that “‘plot 
action, characterization, and setting (or back- 
ground) must go hand in hand. All three 


are needed to carry through the story 


The 


reader must see the people in action, must 


feel their problems. To do tl he must 
sense both the character and wl ha 

pening. A story for this marl st be 
primarily an action st But you see 
the people clearly, then that makes the ac 


tion itself more vivid. 11’ 
thing different, though always within its 





particular field. One way is to step back in 
time. The public doesn’t want Indian storie 
or things dated back in old times The idea 
is to give the story an atmosphere of time 
lessness, because adventure itself is timeless 


Methods of transportatic 
etc., are different. But the spir 
And you don’t need to limit the 

imagination by dating the events exa 


yn, communication, 
it is the same 


reader's 





@ Short Stories takes adventure stories of 
any place and any time—the South Seas, th 
West, etc., etc. There is one limitation: the; 


do not use costume stories. Nor does West. 
(You will them in Ad Blu: 
Book, Argosy—but not in the two Double- 
day, Doran magazines. And the editor him- 
self hasn’t any notion why they should be 
so successful in certain magazines and not 
in others. ) 


find nture, 


Mr. Maule made an interesting comment 
on professionalism: It “is the stumbling 
block in all our paths. The tendency is 
necessarily to work from the outside. For it 


Writer's DiGEst 


is a luxury to let a story come from inside 
and say ‘to hell with the market!’ And yet 
hat is how a writer will do a better story. 
Vriting from the outside, according to 
ormula, is the cause of the tendency of all 
magazines to sameness. Do a different story, 
f you can. For what every editor of a fic- 
ion magazine wants is something different 
it] his field.” 


t 
\ 
f 





rt Front is a new tabloid paper of news 


artists. H. S. Baron is the managing 
dit And the address is 11 West 18th 
Street 





yday Psychology and Inspiration, in 
sh size, has just appeared with Novem- 

The general tone of 
the magazine is popular. /nspiration is the 
outstanding part of the title. And most of 
the articles turn on allied themes. The ad- 


as its first issue. 


ber 








di is 325 West 103rd Street. 
@® Affairs of the Orient are important 
to fill a good-looking new monthly 
i China Today. The publication is 
iwainst the Nanking government. The edi- 
rs are Hansu Chan, J. B. Phillips, and 


Frederick Spencer. The address is 168 West 
23rd Street. 

[he League for Labor Palestine is about 
new monthly, The Jewish 
which is scheduled to appear in 
December. It is interested in articles, essays, 
and criticism. Address is 


publish a 
re tier 


, 





poetry, fiction, 
1225 Broadway. 
Vital Speeches of the Day is a new week- 
ly magazine which will print the complete 
speeches of men and women in the week’s 
It is got out by the City News Pub- 
ishing Company, 33 West 42nd Street. 


news 


1 


The Monthly Review, formerly located in 
Plainfield, New Jersey, has moved into New 
York City and should be addressed at 217 
West 13th Street. The tone of this magazine 
is, I believe, quite definitely radical. Michael 
Howe, former managing editor of Debate 
Magazine, has been appointed business man- 
IScT. 

Samuel Friedman is editor of the new 
socialist magazine, Arise. The adress is 22 
East 22nd Street. 

@ The 99-er, which has been published for 
about a year and dealt with women in the 
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flying field, has changed its name and ad- 
dress. It is now called Airwoman. The new 
address is 551 Fifth Avenue. And iis gdi- 
tors are Clara Suder and Fay Gillis, Mi3s 
Gillis is a noted aviatrix who has just re- 
turned from Russia. This magazine is the 
official organ of the Ninety-Nine Club, ‘he 
national organization of American women 
fliers. It offers a market for short articles 
of interest to this particular profession. 

®@ The Town Crier, published by the League 
for Political Education, has changed from a 
monthly into a weekly. It is edited by 
George V. Denney, Jr., at Town Hall, West 
43rd Street. 

Golden Screen has just been combined 
with Motion Picture Magazine, and the new 
publication carries the latter title most con- 
spicuously. Both were put out by Motion 
Picture Publications owned by Stanley V. 
Gibson, the Paramount Building. 

Blast, the magazine of proletarian short 
stories which is edited by Fred R. Miller, is 
being reorganized as a quarterly. The num- 
ber of pages will be doubled. Poetry will be 
added. The address continues at 55 Mount 
Hope Place. The magazine was previously 
a bi-monthly. 


Chicago Market Letter, 
All addresses are Chicago 
General Markets 
ATES are comparatively low on the 
Chicago market though there is a good 

deal of buying. Several editors are planning 
increases in the size of their publications in 
the near future. 
® Chicago Daily News. Fiction Editor, John 
Patrick Lally ; 400 West Madison St. Story 
lengths here have been raised from 800 
words to 1,000 words. Rates vary from 
$5.00 to $25.00 depending upon the skill 
shown in the development of the story. Mr. 
Lally does not want character studies but 
prefers action plots developed through the 
conversation of the characters. He also leans 
toward the O’Henry ending. 

Gangster, sexy, and morbid stories are 
not wanted. 
: Clean, emotional stories with strong sus- 
pense will be well received here. Adventure 
stories of any type, remember the above 
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taboos, with a strong romance element, are 
wanted in 25,000 word lengths. These are 
published in 12 irstal!ments, Rates vary 
froma $50.90 to, 3700.99. “All payments on 
publication, aaat- 

© Crivaguan. Monuthty,; $3.90 a year. Wil- 
liam R. Weaver, editor ; 407 South Dearborn 
Street. This is largely a “fact” magazine 
with most of the space devoted to the “civil- 
ized interests” of its readers. These interests 
are opera, stage, cinema, and sports. Much 
of the magazine is departmentalized and 
staff written. 

Two fiction stories of 1,200-2,500 words 
are used each month. Must be smart, urban, 
and well polished writing, the type that will 
appeal to the reader whose income is in the 
income tax class. 

The rate is 2c 
market here. 

Junior Home Magazine. Monthly; $2.50 a year. 
Garry C. Myers, editor; 1018 South Wabash Ave. 
Well stocked with all types of material used. 
® Golfing. Herbert Graffis, editor; 14 East 
Jackson Blvd. This is the magazine for the 
average golfer. Not interested in the world’s 
wealthiest foursome or photos of Mrs. 
Greenbucks on her favorite horse. 

Anything in articles or fiction that will 
interest the golfer of moderate income. Fic- 
tion should be done with the “locker room” 
slant. 


a word. Poets have no 


Payment is on publication at le a word 
or better. Photographs are $3.00. Report is 
made within thirty days. inte 
@ Child Life. Marjorie Barrows, editor; 
536 South Clark St. In the market for ad- 
venture stories for children from eight to 
twelve years old. Lengths are 700-2,800 
words. A page of Child Life is 700 words. 
Stories should be one, two, three, or four 
pages in length. A few stories are used for 
children from three to six years old. These 
should be 300-500 words. 

Stories for this market should be realistic 
and the characters should be real people do- 
ing the things the average child likes to do. 
Avoid “writing down” to child readers. 

A special need at present is a good one- 
page feature such as puzzles, cut-outs, geo- 
graphical picture hunts, etc. 

No market at present for fairy stories, 
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serials, or poetry. Rates are lc a word, 
payed on publication. 

@ Esquire.: — Gingerich, editor; 919 


North Micliigan: Ate.’ E is’ iveli 
stocked in all fine s at present. 
mean that an otitstandirg story wil! nct de 
accepted. Fiction iength ‘is 2,000 
Rates are $50.00 for the unkown writer 
higher for 


squire 


This does not 


wi Tas. 
and 
stories. 


succeeding Some poetry 


is used. See the Dicest for August 

@ Inland Topics formerly Tower Town 
Topics. Bernice C. Bost, editor ; 3209 Palm- 
olive Building. In the past Inland Topics 
has covered only the interests of women, 


however, plans are being made to increase 
the scope to include masculine interests. Fic- 
tion aimed at this market should not be of 
the wife-mother-and-home type. It should 


be smart, glittering, and literary done in a 
sophisticated and modern manner. The ur- 
ban, travelled, and educated woman is the 
reader. 
Fiction 


Rates: 


lengths are 1,000-1,500 words. 


lc a word and up. 


@ Poetry. Monthly; $2.00. Harriet Mon- 
roe, editor ; 232 East Erie St. TI one of 
the few poetry magazines which pay ae ac- 
cepted material. Rates are upon arrange- 


ment with the writer. 

All types of poetry are published although 
poems of more than 150 rarely 
used. The standard. here are unusually 
high, an acceptance is an accolade of merit. 


lines are 


@ Extension Magazine. Monthly; $3.00 a 
year. Editorial office, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue. The need here is for good, clean, 


adventure fiction with a s trong romance ele- 
ment. Stories may have their setting 
part of the world. 


in any 


Names mean nothing in this office. The 
unknown writer with a plotted 
story has an equal chance with the 
known writer. 


nea 11 
strong, well 


well 


Rates are 1c a word and up. | 
acceptance. 


Open Court. Quarterly ; 
Elizabeth Carus, editor; 149 
St. Cultural, scientific, and relig 
that are scholarly in treatn 
is “necessary to see a copy of 
in order to understand our 


‘ayment on 


$2.00 a year. M. 
East Huron 
articles 
used. It 
magazine 


needs.” 


ious 
1ent are 
our 


The market is small at present but ac- 


new 


DIGEST 


cepted material is paid for on arrangement 


with the writer. Lengths are from 2,000- 
5.000: words. 
10 Sivry Book Harry S. Keeler, editor; 529 


Clark St. Realistic and risque sex stories 


South 


are. wanted as well as iconoclastic non-sex material. 
Gn act playlets for reading and not acting are a 


part of the magazine 

Lengths are 600-5,000 with 
at $6.00 a story no matter what the length. Jokes 
and skits with a sexy turn are $1.00 to $2.00. Very 
slow in reporting. Hold scripts unduly—Keeler 
having too much to do. 
@ IV png Tales. Farnsworth Wright, edi- 
t ) North Michigan Avenue. The safe 
case ‘is full of novelettes from 10,000 to 
16,000 words. \\ veird, bizarre, and unusual 


payment set 


nie 
words 





stories of 1,000 - 5,000 word len; g oth are 
wanted. 
The only taboos here are dialect, leprosy, 


No vampire stories 
Science stories that 
, mystery, and ghost 


and cannibalism stories 
are needed at present. 


are weird, horror stories 


stories are present needs. Interplanetary 
tales wanted only if the plot is unusual, not 
the space trip and marriage to the planet 





gone type. 
Tal es has few 


he ice ing or te 


uitations in hor- 
reader but the 
s] ould not be sickening or disgusting. 
looddrinking should be done by werewolves 
or monsters never by human characters. 
1,000-5,000 words. Payment 


ree the 


Lengths are 
at lc a word on publication. 

Magic Carpet Magazine. Same address 
and editor as Weird Has been sus- 
pended but may resume publication in the 
near future as a monthly rather than a 
quarterly magazine. 


Tales 


Movie Magazines 
Photoplay Magazine. Kathryn Dougherty, 


editor; 919 North Michigan Avenue. Photo- 
play has been sold to Macfadden Publica- 
tions. It will be edited in the New York 
ffices of the new publishers. 

Movie Romances, 500 North Dearborn. Publica- 
tion has been discontinued for some time. Date of 


uncertain. 

Books 
® Reilly and Lee. Esther Gould, editor ; 325 
West Huron St. Reilly and Lee formerly 
published a particularized and small list of 
books but now 1 to include a 
list of general 


2 


revival still 


hie Cc - - 
has expandec 
fiction. 


A recent flood of novel length manuscripts 


ngement 
n 2,000- 


litor; 529 
»x stories 
material. 
ing are a 


yment set 
th. Jokes 
.00. Very 
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yeen sus- 
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than a 


nugherty, 
Photo- 
Publica- 
ew York 


Publica- 
Date of 


itor ; 325 
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ll list of 
include a 


nuscripts 
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threatened to engulf Miss Gould but she 
now has her head above the wordy sea. She 
finds herself well stocked with novel ma- 
terial but “I am always looking for that 
masterpiece among novels.” 


She is particularly in need of biographies. 
To win approval here a biography must be 
“a scholarly, well written, and rounded 
analysis and development of a figure signi- 
ficant to his or her time.’ No lengths are 
specified except that they should be sufficient 
to afford a complete development of the 
personality being treated. 

@ Rand, McNally and Co., 536 South Clark 
Street. 

In the market for all types of juvenile 
books. Manuscripts should not exceed 
50,000 words. An idea of the scope of the 
juvenile list here can be gained from the 
price list which ranges from 10 cents to 
$3.00. 

No limitation is placed on the writer as 
to setting, type of action, etc., but the story 
must be clean and sound. The usual taboos 
prevailing in children’s stories as to smoking, 
drinking, and swearing prevail here. How- 
ever, the principal requirement is that the 
book shall be interesting and readable to 
children of the age to which it is directed. 

Rates are either outright payment* or on 
a royalty basis on arrangement with the 
author. 


A. C. McClurg and Co., 333 East Ontario St. 

No new book publishing has been done here for 
some time. However, there is a rumor in the air 
that publication will be resumed. 
@ Willett, Clark and Co., 440 South Dear- 
born St. The list here is rather specialized. 
Only religious books or books with a religi- 
ous slant are published. If your book length 
manuscript meets these requirements it 
might find a market here. 

Black Archer Press, 808 North Clark St. Wil- 
liam Targ, Editor. Mr. Targ is interested in only 
a limited and particular number of books. Some 
books of poetry are published with the main in- 
terest in “books about books.” An unusual and 
scholarly manuscript on rare books and book col- 
lectors items should find a market here. Essays on 
books and bookish material of a high quality is 
the forte of this firm. 

Payment is made on arrangement with the 


author. 
Radio 
The radio situation in the Chicago area 
is not good. Continuity editors were unani- 


{ 


XUM 


mous in the opinion that rates for scripts 
are too low. 

Average rates are $15.00-$25.00 for 15 

minute presentations and $25.00-$50.00 for 
30 minute shows. One station pays as low 
as $5.00 for a 15 minute script. 
@ The major difficulty in the path of the 
outside writer is the manner in which radio 
scripts are written. Sustaining programs 
are all written by staff members of the 
stations. Sponsored programs are written or 
arranged for by the agency handling the ad- 
vertising program of the sponsoring firm. 
Thus, the only opening for the free lance 
writer is through the advertising firm of the 
sponsor. Here, unless the writer is a veteran 
in the radio field and knows the price he 
should receive, he will receive almost nothing 
for his materieal even though it is adequate 
for broadcasting purposes. Several continu- 
ity editors said, with variations, “agencies 
distinctly do not have the ethics of magazine 
editors in their willingness to pay what a 
manuscript is worth.” 

In the words of Willis O. Cooper, con- 
tinuity editor of N. B. C., “having scripts 
accepted is a matter of ‘muscling in’ and 
the writer should be in a position to visit 
the station frequently and persistently until 
he has acquired the radio technique and can 
show us that he has good scripts.” 

By and large there is an antipathy against 
reading unsolicited scripts on the part of 
radio stations only because such a high 
percentage is completely out of line with 
continuity requirements. 

There’s a real market for radio continuity 
if writers will put honest effort into learning 
to write radio stuff. The best way is to get 
samples of scripts from local stations; write 
up sketches of your own and act them out 
with friends. After six months of daily 
grinding on this, you'll be able to write 
intelligent continuity. 

A list of the radio stations in the Chicago 
area follows. Only possible markets are 
listed : 

WBBM, Henry C. Klien, continuity edi- 
tor; 410 North Michigan Avenue. 

KYW, 310 South Michigan Avenue. 

W AAF, 1001 West Exchange Avenue. 

WCRW , 2756 Pine Grove Avenue. 
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NBC, WMAQ, and WENR, 222 West 
North Bank Drive. Willis O. Cooper, con- 
tinuity editor for all three sations. 

WIND and WJJD, 201-North Wells St. 

WLS, 1230 West Wash t leva 

WSBC, 1258 South Michigan Avenus 

Class 

Christian Century. Weekly, $4.00 a year. 
Charles C. Morrison, editor; 440 South 
Dearborn S 





o 
4 
o 

P 


political or social nature that has a wide 
interest 








be journali vell w 1 | 7 
note of authority. Th 1 
denominational \rticles should not 

over 2500 words. A n f $10.00 1s 


paid with rates runing higher tor muc 
the material. 

Rotarian. Monthly, $1.50 a year. L. B 
Case, editor; 211 
though f 
manuscripts, 





market for an outst y articl \ 
tative discussions of economic and s ] 
problems and a few tra rt used 


The travel articles may deal with ar 


of the olobe but must be t nd tertesting 
accounts. Little fictior us Le s 


are 1800-2000 words, payment on acceptance 


®@ Rand, McNally Banker’s Monthly. Jo 


Z. Beatty, editor; 536 South Clark St. A 
most the entire circulation of this publica- 
tion is among bank cashiers and other ban! 
officials. Articles on new, easier, and s 
methods of conducting | business 
used. Does not use spot S 

means of strengtheni the banker-dea 


relationship are wante t present. The 
writer should prepair his story in collabo 


1 1 CO nay] +} | f nN 


tion with a bank officia e o. k of at 
official of the bank involved in the stor 


necessary before the mat I is accepted 
publication. 

Lengths are 1500-2500 words. Payt 
of 1 cent a word is mad n publication 


@ Advertising Age. Weekly, $1.00 a year 
Bernstein, ye) I 
born St. The spot news used here is handle 
through correspondents in all the principal 
cities in the United States. 
getting in here when correspon: 
i 


for one reason or another. Th 


DicEst 


written in newspaper style with the “meat” 
of the in the first paragraph. Rate 
is 50 cents an inch. 


story 


}a year. O. C. Lightner, 
1 Avenue. No market 
igh clipping service. 

$2.00 a year. Mrs. Effa 













I North Clark St. Scier 
ly or indirect! 
ted. tru 
has had pel 
ience of « 
in oc ult 
a yw ls 











eia. Monthly; $2.50 a year. Morris Fis! 
. M. D., editor; 535 North Dearborn St. Wi 
be in the n for fiction, poetry, or articl 
it least f mont 
S Popular Home Bi-monthl 2.00 
I LE; me ¢ r vi N rth Micl 
Avenue. Rates here are $8.00 a page. 
Che page is standard razine size and artt- 
average about three pages. The magazine 
goes to older boys and men who are in- 
erested in wor! th tools. Both metal 
woodworking are used although 90% 


craftmanshiy 


the material is devoted to 
PoP ats: (8 112 
articies telling the 


furniture, wood inlays, 





car} etc. are used here. Drawings should 
company articles. Payment is made on 
thlication 


® Popular Mechanics. Monthly; $2.50 

\i editor: 200 East 

Ontario St. Is interested in anything nex 
the fields of science, mechanics, and in- 


I 


Good photographs are important 
| the story of 


the material. 





nan interest, sports, action, and novelty 
ries are acceptable here. News and ad- 
1 tticles told from the achievement 
r] re good a leneth material. 
Manuscripts should be written in a simple 
but thorough style that will interest everyone 
regardless of his special field. 
Taboos are histe nature freak, and 
il stories. Payment at 1 cent 
word and up, wit! e emphasis on the 
is made on acceptance. Report is made 
thin 24 hours « receiving material. 
lengths are 200 words for shorts and 2500 
ords for features. Photographs are $3.00 


Harold H. 
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Not On A Silver Platter 


OR the past 
twenty years | 
have been edi- 
tor, writer and a few 
other things; chiefly 


writer. As a writer, 
I am a commercial 
success. Also I am 


a magazine reader. 


I say this, to make 
clear that my _ re- 
marks onthe asininity 
of magazine publish- 
ers are uttered by 
one who knows his 
business. Within the 
past two months, the 
business managers of 
three magazines look- 
ing for a bigger and 
better circulation, 
have me ; 
I gave them a pro- 
gram and they shied 


consulted 


away from it like a horse from a floating 


newspaper. Why? 


‘the writer who wrote this article asked 
that we delete his name. We're darn sorry 
to do it, but we respect his wishes. If there 
ever was an able criticism made of the busi- 
ness of buying fiction stories, by a man who 
has written and sold a half-thousand stories 
thi sarticle is it, There are a few sentences 
that we would have dearly loved to printed 
in red. 


So new blood is wanted by the fiction 
editors. Indeed! What is not wanted, but 
sorely needed, is new biood in the editorial 
chair. As this author so truly says: “Edi- 
tors buy with a pre-conceived idea of what 
they want. They rotate from office to office, 
from chain to chain, the same old crowd, 
the same old credos.” 


Give us, O Publisher, some editors with 
guts; editors that buy for a story’s own sake. 
Give us editors who have more than the 
regimented brain of a tin soldier by the time 
they've twisted and chiseled and turned 
themselves up from reader to editor. The 
beginner, even more than the professional, 
is helped when editors buy for the story's 
own sweet sake; and not because the story 
fits a formula the last editor made up be- 
fore he died of boredom. 


horrors! 


Take a concrete case—a magazine out to 


hit the adventure market hard, with a mini- A 
mum of expenditure. 
layout covering a year, listing the writers 
wanted, how to get them at minimum cost, 
and most important, what to get from them. 
The keynote of the program was a serial. | 
had it; the most gripping story published 
since the early Rider Haggards, but far 
and away ahead of them. 
as a book in France twelve years ago. It 
had had a poor Fneglish translation, as a 
and had flopped on publication. I 


book, 


I made a complete 


It had come out 


proposed to serialize it. It would sweep the fits. 


adventure public. 


And the gentleman shied. He had never 
heard of such a thing! 
already published as a book? Horrors! He the 
of the fact that 


fled, 


unmindful 


No writer 


about their business. 


Hioffman had done 
this very thing with 
Sabatini and made 
him famous. 


Take another case; 
a certain detective 
magazine, whose 
owner wanted circu- 
lation. We worked 
out a change in pa- 
per and print which 
would save him much 
of his fifteen thou- 
sand deficit per 
month. I made a 
schedule of stories 
and authors. All new 
stuff, mind you; new 
in style and layout. 
He was buying au- 
thors; I proposed to 
change all that and 
put in absolutely new 
names; some to be 


nom de plumes of current big names. This 
hit him under the belt and he fled. 


More 


national magazine, a year ago, was 
throwing out all its old writers and going 
after some of the pulp business and writers. 
It flopped at the job. Why? Because it has 
a half a dozen editors and a story has to 
get the O.K. of all. 
please that many editors at one crack. Now 


will try to 


this magazine has taken over puln editors 
in order to jazz up its output. All nonsense! 
These men simply don’t know how to go 
The business end of 
a magazine can’t succeed by having epileptic 


The publishers and editors want circula- 


Serialize a story the sensible thing. 
readers what 


Arthur 





tion. They will do anything for it—except 
They continue to give 
THEY 
proper stories. And they continue to flop. 


think are the 
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The sensible thing to do is to realize what 
the readers will eat up. 

I have heard a lot of talk in editorial 
offices about writers. An editor, or his of- 
fice readers, say of a pulp magazine, will 
rant like this: 

“The new writers are cheaper and have 
more new stuff. Take the old-timers like J. 


Allan Dunn, England, Bedford-Jones, 
Brand, etc. Their stories are imprinted, 
formulas. As soon as we see their names, 


we know what the story is like.” 

This is human; it is entirely wrong, also. 
I know a couple of these old-timers who 
are now selling under new names. The 
editors think they’ve discovered something, 
the readers like ’em fine, and all are happy. 
The answer is, of course, that the old-timers 
can write better stories, but the editors de- 
mand the same old thing to capture the 
same old reading public. They won’t let 
anything new creep in, despite their holler. 
So the old-timer has to disguise himself. 
This sounds silly and is quite true. Lots of 
professionals have had to start building up 
new names just as a newcomer would. 

Now look at the situation. Readers do 
NOT want the old type of fiction, with each 
character labeled from the sart, with the 
same old round-up of plot. They want a 
jolt. They want humanity, with its foibles, 
failures, mistakes, triumphs. They want a 
Charlie Chan, not a Sherlock Holmes, these 
days. A new deal has swept the country 
in every way, and this extends into fiction 
as well. 

But the editors look at their jobs; a cir- 
cle of trained men moving from magazine 
to magazine, moving up from assistant to 
editor; the same old faces popping up in 
new offices. The magazine owners howl for 
circulation, and the business managers are 
scared to take a chance. So are the editors. 
None of ’em look at a story as a good story, 
but as what the readers will like—and a 
lot they know what the readers like today 
and tomorrow. All they dare think about 
is yesterday. 





A lot of the old writers are outworn, that 
is true. They were popular once, and the 
editors have hung on to them. This does 
not contradict my former statements; they 
keep the old boys on the line but feature 
what they think is new genius. The typical 
adventure-story magazine doesn’t know that 
women are its biggest readers; chuck out 
the woman interest, they cry! 

Why have a bunch of new pulps come 
on the market and made good? Because 
they jolt their readers. Their stories are 
cheap, unbelievably crude, illogical—and it’s 
something different. The same thing, car- 
ried into the realm of well-written fiction, 
would be a wow. But the boys who make 
out the checks don’t know it. 

The editors take what comes instead of 
going after something different. One wrote 
me recently: “Twenty years ago I learned 
never to cramp a writer’s style by suggest- 
ing what he should write.” 

They can’t realize what a new deal means. 
Things are picking up a bit these days and 
what happens? All the chair-warmers in 
New York pat themselves on the back. Well, 
they have another flop coming, that’s all. I 
know of just one editor and one magazine 
that is definitely reaching out for trade in 
a brainy way—and this one is over-reach- 
ing. But just the same, he’ll catch the drift 
of readers. 

The old tabus must be broken. And the 
editors and business managers will never 
break them. The owners must step in and 
take a chance—the publishers must put the 
new deal into fiction. They'll find the au- 
thors ready and willing to do their part. 
But the writer does a story with a slant; 
and knowing he has a fussy old woman in 
the editorial chair, he slants in the same old 
way and discounts genius. The fiction editor 
has lost the old place that Bob Davis created 
for him, as an organizer of stories, a foster- 
father of genius. 

Today he is merely a hack with his eye 
on the chair across the room that is waiting 
for his successor. 
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Why They Sell 
A Series That Uncovers 
The Secrets of The Big Sellers 


By Laurence D’OrsAy 


Author of “The Profit in Writing,” “Writing 


DITORS are glad to buy stories 
written this way: 

“*Well, Carter’s dead,’ said Shafer bluntly, in 
his usual headlong fashion. He slammed the door 
and threw his sun-helmet into the corner. ‘Whew! 
It’s a hot day. Yes, Carter shot himself last night. 
Heard about it downtown and went straight over 
to his bungalow. You know how news travels.’ 

“Barringford whistled softly. ‘Accident?’ 

“*No. Suicide. A scowl settled on Shafer’s 
bronzed features. ‘He’d been gambling and was all 
washed out. Blasted coward!’ 

“*Hold on, hold on!’ exclaimed Barringford. 
‘Steady all! He didn’t shoot himself,’ ” 

That’s a bit of the huge output of H. 
Bedford-Jones, the man who has sold more 
stories than anybody else over a period of 
more than twenty years. Are his sales to be 
wondered at? Notice how clearly, swiftly, 
and definitely he presents the interesting 
points and raises a dramatic problem which 
tells the reader there’s a story coming. 

Editors like this way of writing, too: 

“The island lay silent and sinister beneath the 
sun. The trade wind moved in the mangroves, the 
pandanus, and the coco-palms of the beach, ruffled 
the slopes of yellow cogon grass, and bowed the 
tops of the forest trees that marched up to the 
base of fantastic, fire-forged pinnacles. 

“Bristol, owner-master of the Sea Swallow, kept 
her off and on, ready to pick up his shore-boats 
and get away. 

“te was on deck, burning with island-fever, 
dizzy with quinine; watching the horizon for the 
first sign of returning war-canoes. Barbed wire 
was strung on rail stanchions, rifles laid out on 
the cabin skylight. 

“This was the isle of Serak, in the Banda Sea, 
remote and of evil reputation. The little kingdom 
of Chang the Enchanter, the hybrid progeny of 
Mongol pirate and Malay princess; ruthless, crafty, 
and strong. 

“Badly as they needed water, Bristol would not 
have risked his men ashore if the beach-tribe had 


not assured him Chang was absent; Chang was 
raiding for heads, manmeat, living captives.” 
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Novels to Sell,’ “Stories You Can Sell.” etc. 


That is the start of a story by J. Allan 
Dunn, another of the best sellers to the 
leading pulps. Notice how promptly he 
gets color and atmosphere into his opening. 
In the very first sentence, the tropic isle is 
“sinister.” The reader feels that action and 
adventure will come soon, and they do. 

Such authors have discovered the trick of 
writing for checks. Let us try to learn from 
them. 

I know a certain pulp writer who sells 
some of his stories, but not as many as he 
would like to sell. In behalf of himself and 
others, he raises the question uppermost in 
the minds of the readers of this writers’ 
journal: 

“Why do men like T. T. Flynn, Max 
Brand, Bedford-Jones, J. Allan Dunn, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, W. C. Tuttle, Ray 
Nafziger—and you can add two or three 
more—sell so consistently? Don’t gen- 
eralize. Don’t say ‘their stuff is differ- 
ent.’ Point out their specific twists and 
show us how. Tear up their stories like 
you did your own stuff in ‘Stories You 
Can Sell.’ Give us a yardstick. 

“You may retort that while you feel at 
liberty to tear up your own stuff, you hesi- 
tate to do the same for men like those 
mentioned.” 

I do not hesitate for that reason. These 
men write for the public; they cheerfully 
agree that anybody is entitled to pull the 
clock to pieces and see what makes it run 
and keep time if he can. I hesitate only 
because it is a whale of a job. If it is to be 
done properly, it should cover all the fields 
of fiction in which our readers are inter- 
ested; and it is never easy to perceive and 
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explain why certain writers sell practically 
all their ind ty while other writers only 
sell occasionally, although they sometimes 
appear in print with stories jist as good or 
better. But from the angle of that 

to subscribers which WriTeEr’s DIGEsT un 
dertakes to render, nothing can be more im 
portant. So, hard though 
pull the clock to pieces. 


service 


1 a . 
the job 1s ICU S 


In this article we will consider H. Bed 
ford-Jones, long famous as 
general adventure pulp field; a veter ran whose 
oyster is the wide world; a depe1 ible one 
man fiction factory who will mey an editor 
the novelette he wants next Thursd: 
necessary, and send it righ 
work. 


Their stuff may not be 


haps they are different. There isn’t a laz 
bone in their bodies. Sometimes one sus 
pects they never sleep, for it is plain they 
must devote more hours to research work, 
rewriting, and revision than they do 

writing. That is one respect in which reg 


1 
in the occa 


ular sellers differ fr¢ 





take pains; they “write it rig et 
are prolific because they have gained gre 
facility through much practice, as ever 


body must. 

Bedford-Jones first. 
field—‘‘America’s highest paid and most 
sought after pulpateer,” as the editor of thi 
journal called — when introducing his own 
article, “J Begin Again,” in the 
1933 issue. 

Desiring to re-read Bedford-Jon« 
for the purposes ah _ article, I 
a bookstore on October 31st and picl pstalh 
six current pulp issues containing hi 
ettes and short stories* 


He is first in his 


went into 


IT 

The intellegentsia have never raved over 
the poetic beauty of Bedford-Jones’s lan- 
guage, the grandeur of his style, the dee; 
scholarship revealed by his writings, or any- 
thing like that. Indeed, the highbrows think 
him a total loss—which may be their 
more more than his. He always writes in a 
simple, unaffected, and very clear way. 


le ss 


*Bedford-Jones had one or more stories in er 
magazines on sale October 31st: Blue Book, ] 
venture. Argosy, Complete Stories, Detective Fi - 
tion Weekly, Weird Tales. 
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The characters and the 
around waiting for 
Things are being done 


all the time. Bedford-Jones doesn’t stop to 
give lectures and air his views. He sticks 
ind clearly to what Stevenson called 

¢ siness of the story.” 
t this following opening of his 
Raffles novelette, “The Necklace of the Em- 
t which is far from being one of his 
st. Some readers may think this start 
ther bs but nobody can complain that 
tails to show the hero, the setting, and 
h ling dramatic problem in very 
pl xact detail. It goes straight 
point, and the author keeps on going 
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S Don't say ‘their stuff is dif- 
er¢ my pulp friend admonished me. 
We the virtues of going straight to the 
| ind keeping to the point are not evi- 
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Dil ( 1 New York at six-forty 
m. ‘At seven-five he had registered at the Wal- 
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S lar i “ide ents in the case of the scarab neck- 
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could sense her frightful inner agitation.” 

In his Dicest article, “J Begin Again,” 
Bedford-Jones talked about himself and his 
work modestly, and sensibly but like all 
other authors, he probably doesn’t know just 
what makes it click so well. In this Detec- 
tive Fiction Weekly novelette, there is a 
brief passage in which he paints himself un- 
consciously, and better, perhaps, than he 
knows himself. 

“His work was swift, but it was not easy... 
The great Houdini could slip out of handcuffs in 
an instant; behind that instant lay years of patient 
muscular development and deft trickery. So with 
Riley Dillon’s brain.” 

And so with the brain of Bedford-Jones 
and the brains of all the other steady sellers. 
Tricks? Twists? Ways of doing the thing? 
Yardsticks? You can’t write by merely try- 
ing to copy the evident tricks or methods of 
another writer in a slavish way. There’s no 
such magic spell to be discovered by any- 
body. The “formula” we hear so much about 
means nothing of the kind. It only tells 
you the nature of your task, giving you the 
general principles and lines of reader-ap- 
peal which you must apply to the particular 
case. After the ways of a steady seller are 
seen, one’s own stories still must be written 
by a brain sharpened to the keen edge of the 
model's. If you want to sell like Bedford- 
Jones, you must train yourself like Bed- 
ford-Jones and work like him. 


How does he work? Look at the Chi- 
nese ideograph stuff in his short story, “A 
Dead Man Tells,” in Blue Book. I said a 
while ago that the self-appointed highbrows 
don’t rave over the scholarship revealed by 
his writings, yet he has more exact and re- 
condite knowledge packed in his cranium 
than one could find in the whole member- 
ship of a “literary circle” that despise him 
as a pulp lowbrow. No matter whether he 
writes of New York City, Morocco, 
Madagascar, the Ireland of a past century, 
or China, he writes with factual accuracy 
because he has first taken pains to know 
what he is writing about. He has done 
thorough research work in connection with 
innumerable stories. Colleges don’t make a 
man into a human encyclopaedia, but the 
fiction writer who works as he should turns 
himself into one. Bedford-Jones and others 
like him know about thousands of things 
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outside common knowledge, and know the 
exact facts and details. 

“A Dead Man Tells” is based upon a well- 
known plot idea which I used years ago in 
one of my detective shorts, “The Stamp of 
Courtesy,” published in Clues. The murder 
victim faces the assassin, who will kill when 
he gets tired of playing cat-and-mouse, or 
when he gets his nerve up. Knowing death 
to be certain, the victim, in the few mo- 
ments left to him, casts about for some 
clever way to reveal the identity of his mur- 
some 





derer to investigators of the crime 
hidden clue which the villain will not suspect 
and destroy, arranged by action which ap- 
pears to be done almost automatically as 
the result of nervousness. In my story the 
disclosure was made by a letter and a stamp; 
in Bedford-Jones’s it is made through the 
scribbling of some Chinese ideographs on a 
scratch-pad, “apparently quite idly,” as the 
victim listens to the murderer’s talk and 
awaits the death bullet. 

And here’s the big point. The editor and 
the reader can’t help feeling that the au- 
thor is an expert who knows all about Chi- 
nese ideographs, although he doesn’t parade 
his knowledge pretentiously, but uses it only 
to advance “the business of the story.” It 
is essential to show that the particular ideo- 
graphs are ancient forms of Chinese writing, 
known only to learned students of sinology, 
because the murderer knew Chinese and 
would probably have caught the meaning of 
the clues if they had been written in mod- 
ern Chinese characters. Bedford-Jones was 
faced with a terrific task of scholarly ex- 
planation, but he explained it in a very clear 
and interesting manner. It might easily 
have been frightfully dull to pulp readers. 
It wasn’t. A lengthy talk about Chinese 
ideographs, the difference between the an- 
cient and the modern forms, the meaning 
and suggesitons of each scrawled character, 
was made part of the swift movement and 
dramatic action of the story. Thus, the 
ideograph stuff was the story. It was no 
side lecture. 

IMILARLY, one feels that Bedford- 


Jones knows the people and the life he 
writes about in his period novelette in Ad- 
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venture, “Sword and Pistol.” He takes the 
reader to the war-torn Ireland of a past 
century and makes that reader.sce it because 
he sees it himself, The hero gazes down 
“upon the burned village, in this midsummer 
of 1694—the loneliest spot of the lovely 
Galway coast, swept by fire and sword ever 
since the rising of ’41.”’ The reader gazes 
down, too. He is there, for Bedford-Jones 
wrote lovingly in this novelette, and wasn’t 
just grinding out wordage. 


Look at the way he makes a Galway man 
talk. It’s the way Irishmen talked in the 
seventeenth century—and still do. No silly 
“begorra” and “be jabers’”’; no stage-Irish- 
man stuff. 





“Faith, it does no harm to be taking the King’s 
money. And a man or two on the inside is a 
mortal help when the boys do be runing a cargo 
It’s a great day for the country when your honor 
has come home again... 


“It’s your own honor’s cousin, no less. Moira 
O’Brien, that was married to Sir Ulick Clanrickard, 
bad luck to him, and has sorrow of the day she 
wed him to save her father from the gallows.” 


Usually, Bedford-Jones’s plot is nothing 
wonderful. It’s one of the familiar basic 


plots. The villain is doing a lot of dirt, and 
the hero, from the start, is up against the 
hard and doubtful job of circumventing and 
overcoming him. Notice that this experi- 
enced writer never has a milk-and-watery 
villain who can be conquered by a slap on 
the wrist. His scoundrels are tough and 
crafty. The reader knows that heroes win 
in pulp stories, and yet there is suspense in 
all of Bedford-Jones’s swift and pyramided 
action. Why? Because one cannot see just 
how the hero will get out of the perilous fix 
into which the villain has put him, rescue 
himself and the girl, and deal out justice to 
the wicked third party. 


But the hero never does impossibilities. 
You can always see that it might quite well 
have happened that way. For instance, in 
“A Dead Man Tells” Barringford has been 
slugged with a decanter by the villain. In 
his climax, Bedford-Jones carefully makes 
the point that the hero, after recovering 
consciousness, is still too weak to be a 
match for the villain when they fight. Most 
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new writers would have asumed that, being 
a hero, Barringford could lick a villain even 
if a dozen glass decanters had broken the 
surface of his dome. Bedford-Jones avoids 
that mistake. By stressing the temporary 
weakness of the hero, he makes the villain’s 
triumph appear inevitable, thus raising sus- 
pense to the highest point. Then comes the 
unexpected twist, quite plausible and logical 
in view of the previous action and planting. 
The villain is stabbed to death by his Chi- 
nese slave-girl when he is about to conquer. 

At every point in a Bedford-Jones story 
you see that the author is asking himself, 
“Could it, and would it, happen this way, 
given the characters, the mix-up, the en- 
vironment, and the set of circumstances?” 
That’s how he thinks up novel twists in old 
situations. 

Is there a pulp writer who hasn’t had his 
hero tied up by the villain, to be killed when 
the time comes? The hero usually finds a 
broken bottle handy, or something like that, 
and saws his bonds apart. Then he is im- 
mediately the two-fisted gent again, al- 
though everybody knows his arms would be 
so numb from the tightness of the ropes 
that he could hardly move them. 


Bedford-Jones makes no such blunder. 
In his Madagascar novelette, “The Deathly 
Island,’ we have this situation. Nearly five 
pages are devoted to making the protagonist 
get free in a reasonable and believable way, 
and to show why he can attend to his hero 
business as soon as he does. No ropes to 
numb him. The author thought of that— 
“his wrists and lower arms were securely 
bound to the arms of the chair with strips of 
toweling.” In later action, the villain forces 
the hero to dictate a letter, which the latter 
craftily turns into a trap. There’s some 
clever planting in this scene to get around 
that point of numbness from being tied up. 
The hero’s right arm has to be released for 
a few moments, and we are told: “The slit 
towel did not bite into the skin as a cord 
would have done; Stuart was able to sign 
the letter.” 


Then the release comes about im an un- 
expected but quite rational way. No broken 
bottle. No jagged edge of a tin can. No 
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smoldering cigarette to burn the cords 
through. There is a cigarette, but it is used 
to set the place afire and enable the hero to 
knock the startled guard cuckoo with his 
foot. You wonder how the dickens he can 
get free after the fire starts. It’s quite sim- 
ple, but of course it had to be thought up. 
He was bound to a chair, remember. He 
dragged it across the floor and smashed it 
to pieces against a solid bedpost. That is a 
twist which gets the hero out of the same 
old jam in a new and plausible way. Thus 
do the steady sellers sell. 

He uses acquired knowledge to back up 
every point, showing that it could have hap- 
pened that way under the circumstances. 

III 

“Don’t say their stuff is different—it 
isn’t,” my pulp friend admonishes me. Let 
us admit that stories just as readable as 
Bedford-Jones’s appear in the same pulps, 
written by contributors who can only sell 
now and then. If we grant that the main 
points of pulp appeal, such as exciting plot 
and rapid pyramiding of adventurous action, 
are fairly even in the published yarns be- 
tween such regular sellers and the occasional 
ones, it seems safe to conclude that a head- 
liner like Bedford-Jones keeps his place, 
year after year, because he takes pains to 
be extremely clear and definite in every sen- 
tence and paragraph, to make each thrilling 
sequence lead to the next one very swiftly, 
and to know his subject matter so thorough- 
ly that even the most casual reference to a 
minor point is bullet-proof. 

Bedford-Jones is the prime model for a 
very large class of pulp writers—those who 
think almost wholly of “the business of the 
story” and very little, if at all, of literary 
charms and graces in the actual writing. To 
him, the English language is only a medium 
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for saying what he wants to say in a plain, 
natural manner. His distinction lies in his 
handling of action; in his pains to see that 
his thrilling sequences are both convincing 
and unexpected. The reader knows the tied- 
up hero will get free, but Bedford-Jones 
frees him in a new and surprising way. 

The pulp writer who provoked this article 
begged me to “leave those damned Greeks 
out.” I have done so until now, but perhaps 
the Greeks might help him to sell, as they 
have helped Bedford-Jones and others these 
many years. The hero in nine out of ten of 
their stories is Odysseus, come to life again 
as Barringford, Stuart, Riley Dillon (also 
like Mercury), or somebody else. In his 
Irish period novelette, “Sword and Pistol,” 
3edford-Jones even makes his Jack Odysseus 
O’Brien run up against a combination of 
Circe and Calpyso in the person of the 
rather villainous heroine Moira. Like his 
archetype, Jack leaves her flat to return to 
his Penelope. “He laughed a little as he 
looked back, and wondered what Moira 
would say if she knew of the wife awaiting 
him there in the Caribbees.” 

Leave those damned Greeks out? They 
are in every published pulp story, one way 
or another. 

So is “that same old plot.” Writers like 
3edford-Jones don’t rack their brains trying 
to find “original” plots; they use the good 
old stand-bys, but shuffle the cards thor- 
oughly. 

In the next article of this series we shall 
consider the work of another pulp leader, 
J. Allan Dunn, who has figured for many 
years as one of the chief practitioners of 
the “semi-slick’”” school—the school that 
thinks a great deal about the charm and 
grace of the writing as well as the movement 
of the story. 


















































B ANTHONY SCOT 


(Authors of: “Test of Virtue’, “Mardi Gras 


in 1934: “Virgin’s Holiday” and “Strange 








Our scene is a 1g store situated just between 
the beginning of a middle class sul and the end 
of the city district. In the rear part of the store 
is a large book stand, | y lighted, so that if 















you want to look at the of the books, you 
must squint. 

The druggist yf the gross he receives 
in lending these h doesn’t amount to 
nearly as much 1e makes on Dr. Blank’s cut 
rate tooth paste; so he isn’t giving freely of front- 
of-the-store space. 

A lady walks in. She is married and has a 
child at school. In the afternoon, once in a while, 
“to rest herself” she wants to read. She tells the 
druggist she ts a good book He picks out 
“Anthony new Wells auto 








biography. The cust 

opens one of the | 
“Oh, Mr. Schultz, this isn’t what I want. You 

know what I mean. I want something’—she leans 

over and smiles, “something know.” 
The druggist knows. 


er 
1aly. 











He has been getting call lik that since th 
American Lending Library first installed his book 
‘ee 


case. Sch ron smiles in re ; 
smile. He selects: “Virgin Sturgeon” 
Bride”, and “Is It a Sin?”, and hands them over. 
“I understand that these are the real stuff,” he 
says. 











On a thousand fronts the American Lending 
Library is supplying 1 drug store readers 
with what has me to be known as 
“the circulating book.” This article 
tells how to wt f novel, and where 
to sell it. Sociz I » excuse for the sex 
novel—it does harm, and little good. But pec 





want to read them, publishers want to sell them, 
druggists want to rent them, and some writers are 
doing a land office busines: i them. You 
won’t injure your creative or y ability by 
writing them as long as you sto »p after the first 


three. If you don’t; your style will be woodforded 
for life. 


O DOUBT the ome of 

will cause cert: 

superci l 
a measure of 





this article 
ain eyebrows to be 
fte d, and will draw 
sardonic comment. 
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Those who doubt the evolutionary prog- 
ress of the sex novel haven’t troubled to 
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wo Tickets W est’—Published 
tracted for 1935 Publtcation:) 


watch it cast off its swaddling cloth and 


take on the stature of Trend. 


Heaven knows there was room enough 


for development when the first timorously 
erotic volumes began to roll out a few years 


avo. Yet there was a germ of something 


magnificent contained in those earliest sex 
that to its 


worthy of 


novels, and the unfoldment of 
present state of semi-maturity is 
our serious consideration. 

The sex novel as it will be here discussed 
is defined as: ‘‘Those glamorous and sensual 
presentations of a group of characters be- 
covers of a book which bring the 
back begging for 


tween the 


circthating 


library clientele 


more, and more, and more of the same.” 


We are here concerned with no questions 
of literary integrity except insofar as they 
may affect popular demand. You'll prob- 


ably be surprised to learn how closely ar- 
tistry and popularity are interconnected 
over a long period of years. Our analysis 


will be based solely on the commercial 


aspects of the production of sex novels. 


how the sex novel got 

ts start. Remember Elinor Glyn? 
“Three W “ae 3 Where did Elinor 
Glyn get se aa power? Her stuff sold. 
What did she have that her contemporaries 
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lacked! 


1” S see just 
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One thing. Only one. She was a few 
years ahead of her time in the matter of 
frank sex expression. 
classic example. Vina 
“Bad Girl” 
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Delmar! What distinguished 
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from a host of better novels? One thing. 
Perhaps Vina learned from Elinor. 

A few years later! We saw a flood of 
‘daring’ novels rolling out to be seized upon 
by avid readers. Remember “Ex-Wife’? 
“Ex-Husband”? “Ex-Mistress’? “Ex-God- 
Knows-What’? That was, let’s see, four 
or five years ago. 

The flood gates have been opened wide 
since then. A lot of mediocre writers caught 
on to the trick of it . and proceeded to 
cash in. About a year ago the inevitable 
came to pass. It became a matter of im- 
possibility to write anything more shocking 
than had already been written. 

Perhaps some of you snickered at thx 
thought of frank sex expression in connec- 
tion of Miss Glyn’s best sellers. Don’t 
snicker. Miss Glyn was smart enought to 
capitalize on the hypocritical delusions wit! 
which we had been surfeited for decades. 

A reader of today’s realism would smile 
at the innocuous and wordy manner in 
which Miss Glyn delicately informed /iz) 
readers that two of her characters had dared 
to ‘discover’ each other carnally without the 
aid of clergy. Today Glyn is passé. 

But then she was out in the van. Up to 
that time one of the most useful themes in 
the novelist’s bag was the ‘married in name 
only’ gag. (That’s one thing the sex nove- 
lists have put out of business.) 

Ben Hecht began cutting his capers soon 
after the war was ended, and he succeeded 
in getting in some jolts at a few of our 
more deep-seated prejudices. Et tu Mencken. 

All this was simply working up to the 
astonishing upheaval which got into full 
stride in the very late twenties. We've men- 
tioned the epidemic of “/x’s”. They wer 
followed by a lot of anonymous junk which 
swept the country. 

Then came the deluge! Sex in all its 
forms of bad writing. 

The wildest sort of race to see who could 
outstrip all the rest. Along with these were 
a number of decent artizans who gladly and 
judiciously accepted the new freedom of 
sexual expression as a welcome tool in fash- 
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ioning artistic material. 

Tiffany Thayer*! A Trend all by him- 
self. He crashed through with “Thirteen 
Men” in 1930. Claude Kendall, if we re- 
member correctly, gets the credit for giving 
*Elmer Ellsworth, Jr., a break. 

Flank Thayer by Thorne Smith; by Don- 
ald Henderson Clarke; by Maxwell Boden- 
heim; and (by all means) Jack Woodford. 

Macauley had been dabbling in sensa- 
tionalism for some time. They seem to 
have had some idea of cornering the mar- 
ket in sex at the beginning ... but it was 
a market which refused to be cornered. 

Erskine Caldwell and William Faulkner 
jumped in with both feet and banged away 
all the shreds of inhibitions. Then (figure 
this out) the literary world took Caldwell 
and Faulkner to its bosom. They gathered 


There's a curious streak of unreason in 
the way the collective mind of the critical 
world of letter moves. Anyone attempting 
to analyze the phenomenon of critical ap- 
proval must inevitably give it up as a bad 
job. It’s a sort of imbecilic hysteria. About 
the only positive assurance we are capable 
of offering is that their accolade will never 
be given any work tainted with the sugges- 
tion of any value which might conceivably 
entertain the low I. Q. reading public whom 
the novelist must please if he is to sur- 
vive by virtue of royalties. 

These five hectic years in the development 
of the sex novel may be summed up as sim- 
ply further proof of the correctness of the 
old adage: “Give a man rope enough and 
he’ll hang himself.” The new crop of sex 
novelists has done just that. A revulsion had 
to set in. We’re in the midst of it right 
now. A frank exposition of sexual posturing 
is no longer enough to insure the novelist 
of sufficient readers to keep the wolf from 
the door. Today it is a sheer impossibility 
to shock your reader. 

Take a look at “Adam and Two Eves” 
(Macauley): “Js My Flesh of Brass?” 
(Vanguard) ; almost any of Godwin’s 1934 
releases. (Go through the Godwin list if 
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you're seeking to find out things about the 
sex novel. ) 

You might as well give up all idea of 
writing a more shocking book than has seen 
the light of day during these past twelve 
months. 

That leaves two courses open to you. You 
can give up the idea of using sex as a part 
of your writing equipment: (not a bad idea 
either. Baldwin, Bailey, Loring, et all are 
going strong. Don’t forget that Gene Strat- 
ton Porter and Zane Grey are still selling). 
Or you can make up your mind to a sane 
acceptance of sex as an intergral part of 
your work ... but not as the supremely im- 
portant and only requisite condition for a 
novel, 

You’re going to need more than sex in 
1935. A lot of embryo novelists are be- 
ginning to find that out as 1934 fades into 
the past. 

That doesn’t mean sex won’t still help put 
bad writing across. It will. But it won’t fill 
every need as it has for the past two years. 

Watch the publishers’ catalogues carefully 
when they list their 1935 offerings. Compare 
the names of the authors with that same 
publishers’ list for the spring of 1934. Check 
the names which have been culled out, and 
read their 1934 stuff. Therein lies the an- 
swer to the future of the sex novel. 

Those writers will carry on who have 
something besides sex to offer the jaded 
public. 

Another indication is the drift of the pub- 
lishers away from the sex novel. A year 
or so ago they were all willing to take a sly 
crack at the immediate profits available. A 
lot of them burned their fingers with gar- 
bage which did them a lot more harm than 
the incoming shekels could make worthwhile. 

A good many of them tried to mix a 
little sex realism in with their normal out- 
put of “Harold Bell Wright” slush. It simply 
didn’t work. They frightened off their run 
of the mill readers, and they didn’t get 
enough of the other crowd to make the ex- 
periment profitable. 

All of which a good many imbeciles are 
taking as proof that the sex novel is dead. 
In a recent writer’s magazine we saw an 
item which solemnly asserted that the sex 
publishers were running to cover because 
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public opinion was being aroused by the 
formation of Leagues of Decency all over 
the country. 

On the contrary: We recently saw a let- 
ter from the largest sex publisher in the 
United States advising a writer under con- 
tract to them that he might write a little 
more freely than they had previously al- 
lowed him . . . on condition that the sexual 
interludes arise naturally and convincingly 
from the normal action and plot . . . which 
must be strong enough to carry the novel 
safely were no sex introduced. 


JOU’RE going to wonder, now, just 
what difference all this makes to you. 
You’re going to wonder whether it’s worth 
embarking upon the career of a sex novelist 
in view of returns which may be expected. 
We’ll try to answer that as honestly as we 
can. 

In the first place: The field is wide open 
today! The competition is much less keen 
than, say 18 months ago. A host of com- 
petitors have been weeded out. It’s true there 
are fewer publishers to whom you may sub- 
mit your sex novel with a fair chance of 
acceptance. But it’s also true that in thus 
narrowing the target, your chance for mak- 
ing a hit are infinitely greater. 

The public demand is greater than before. 
And the type of readers has changed imper- 
ceptibly to include a host who would have 
snorted at mention of a sex novel a year ago. 
They no longer sneak into a circulating li- 
brary covertly and ask for a sex novel with 
lowered lids. Before preparing this article, 
each of the authors spent a full day in a 
local circulation library taking notes on ex- 
actly who asked for what. Try it yourself. 
The experience may be illuminating. 

The few publishers who are in the sex 
field are avid for new writers. The two 
largest are glad to look at synopsis, and are 
genuinely helpful with suggestions if you 
seem to have anything at all on the ball. 
But you’ve got to have something to offer 
besides a back-house vocabulary. 

And it’s not a passing fad. You can write 
your head off, and you'll find a market for 
every word if you do a decent job. You 
don’t have to slant, and you won't be de- 
pendent on pulps which fade into oblivion 
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for a check ‘on publication.’ You'll have an 
assured income, and leisure enough to try 
your hand at that long-deferred piece of 
serious writing on the side. 


And you'll gain proficiency and confidence 
with every published novel. You'll find just 
about the same gang of readers will be in 
there cheering for you if you ever do achieve 
that nebulous possibility of artistic integra- 
tion which has been gnawing at your vitals 
lo! these many years, 


And here’s your list of markets. This list 
has been prepared after an intensive study 
of what the different publishers are actually 
doing. 

William Godwin, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Deservedly at the head of the list. 
By far the most enterprising and most suc- 
cessful publishers of sex fiction. Sam Curl is 
the man of the hour at Godwin’s, a sincere, 
able, and courteous gentleman. 65,000 to 
70,000 words preferred. They are glad to 
look at synopsis and sample chapters, and 
are very helpful with suggestions if inter- 
ested. (They have lately started a new line 
of “clean, sentimental romances” which will 
come out under the imprint of Arcadia 
House.) Recent sex releases include: 
“Strangers in Love,’ by Jack Woodford; 
“Dance of the Glass Ladies,’ by *Robert 
Neal Leath; “Unfaithful,” by Peggy 
Gaddis; etc. 


The Macauley Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Sensational melodramatics tinctured 
with a faint hue of realism. Not necessarily 
so glamorous as Godwin prefers, and (sadly 
enough) they’ve let some pretty punk writ- 
ing slip under the barrier during the last 
couple of years in their search for sensation. 
A good bet for your first person anonymous 
if told convincingly. Recent releases are: 
“Prison Nurse’, by Louis Berg (experiences 
of a nurse with sexual abnormalities among 
prisoners) ; “Shared Woman,” by Harold 
S. Kahm (two men who live with one wo- 
man, forming an implausible triad) ; “Adam 
and Two Eves,’ by one of the Eves (first 
person experiences of a girl loved by both 
husband and wife). Don’t send your com- 
pleted manuscript. They don’t want to see 
anything more than a synopsis and possibly 
a sample chapter. 
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The Vanguard Press, 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York. About the same type of mate- 
rial as Macauley uses. Submit your com- 
plete manuscript here. About 75,000 seems 
their best shot. They publish Donald Hen- 
derson Clarke; and a significant 1934 book 
is “Is My Flesh of Brass?” by P. J. Wolf- 
son (first person story told by a doctor who 
specializes in illegal operations). Depressing, 
though told grippingly. 


These three are the most important of the 
sex publishers at the present time. The fol- 
lowing firms are not definitely for nor 
against : 

Claude Kendall, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. They have published Beth Brown 
and Tiffany Thayer in the past. Seem to 
be veering away from sex at present. A 
small list in very attractive and distinctive 
format. 


Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St., 
New York. It’s rather hard to figure out 
just what Mr. Messner wants. But you will 
be assured of a prompt and friendly report 
here. During 1934 he bought out “Doctor 
Arnoldi,” by Tiffany Thayer ; and “Prodigal 
Days,” by Evelyn Nesbit. Go as far as you 
like in realism, but he requires literary 
quality also. 


Carlyle House, 307 Fifth Ave., New 
York. A recent submission of sex material 
brought a report that their list was full. 
They have recently signed Maxwell Boden- 
heim to do a sex novel. 


Authors Publications, Inc., Bigelow and 
Runyon Sts., Newark, N. J. Publishers of 
“Woman Who Serves,’ by Myron Keats 
and Edmund Goulet. Large sex novel list. 

We are not publishing concrete examples 
of good writing in a circulating library sex 
novel because the passages submitted to us 
by the authors of this article were a little 
more than we thought many ef our readers 
cared to take on. 


The practical thing to do in the event that 
you wish to write a sex novel is to write 
the above publishers for a catalogue and 
then rent some of their books at your local 
drug store. 
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prosper more. Why? Because more inter- 
esting stories would boom circulation: in 
creased circulation would mean larger ad 
tising revenue. utomatically, editors of 
outdoor magazines would increase the size 
of their book—buy more stories. 

The seven outdoor magazines on mv ref- 


erence table happen to be Field & Stream, 
Outdoor Life, National Sportsman, Hunt- 
ing & Fishing, Outdoors, Sports Afield and 
Hunting Annual. They are all smooth paper 
magazines, profusely illustrated with photo 
graphs. Their main dish is authentic narra- 
tives of hunting and fishing, with 
side dishes in the way of “how to do” 
articles on all related subjects—firearms, 
ing tackle, camping, canoeing, motor boat- 
ing, dog training, etc. These magazines ig- 
nore the competitive sports—golf, baseball, 
polo, tennis, track and the like. 
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Banish the idea right off the bat the out- 
door magazine reader is an uncouth individ- 


ual with one pant leg rammed in a cowhide 
boot top and a straw in his mouth. Readers 

this field are educated people with a pas- 
sion for the outdoors. They know their sub- 


ject and will not tolerate superficial writing. 
It doesn’t make any difference whether you 
are writing about fooling the trout way back 
in the West Lake Mountains or shooting 
wierd critters in Mongolia—there will al- 

be of your ultimate readers who 
has made his spoor over that same bailiwick. 
you get caught 


one 


\nd heaven help you if 
nature-faking ! 

utdoor magazine readers are responsive, 
and liberally. And 
since all these letters are addressed to the 
author in care of the magazine in which his 
story appeared, editors get a chance to ob- 
serve reader rez And it is only natural 
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for them to buy again from authors who 
stimulate favorable reactions. Let me dig 
up from my files a few examples of reader 
reaction. Here they are: “The very first 
thing I saw when I opened my Outdoor Life 
was “Old Dan’s Boat.” Ye Gods! Then I 
looked closer and, lo and behold, there was 
my favorite fishing grounds right before my 
old eyes.” From this reader I got what 
every writer consciously shoots for in every 
story—recognition of a scene, and approval. 
In this case, it was an especially fine set of 
photographs that touched off his enthusiasm. 
Another man writes, “I am saving your 
article for a guide.” Would he have written 
that if I had not covered every foot of 
ground I described in that story? Notice 
that this reader responded to accurate de- 
scription. And now here comes a chap with 
a brick-bat in each fist. Wow! Listen to 
this: “Dear Editor: The man who wrote 
about catching big trout in Rapid River is a 
natural born damned liar!” He went on and 
polished me off with a two-page letter sup- 
porting the indictment. He was wrong, 
though—I had convincing data to prove my 
statements and wrote him a diplomatic let- 
ter complimenting him on his refusing to 
swallow every fish story he read. Then I 
slipped him the names of some lqcal wit- 
nesses to the challenged statements. He came 
right back with a letter to me: “I didn’t 
know you were wise to that pool down by 
the old Mule Pasture ... Why give away a 
good secret like that? You'll have all the 
trout fishermen in the country flocking up 
there!” 

You can bet your boots I made carbon 
copies of all that correspondence and mailed 
them off to the editor. The point I am stress- 
ing here is that it is of the utmost import- 
ance to the writer of outdoor magazine 
stories to maintain a reputation for being 
absolutely reliable in his statements. 


The above example of unfavorable reader 
reaction could have been easily avoided had 
I changed the terms describing that trout— 
had I said, “. . . an exceptionally large trout 
for these waters,” instead of what I actually 
said:—” .. . two pounds of fighting, writh- 
ing fury.” The outdoor story reader likes 
his melodrama out of some other magazine. 
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What the outdoor magazine reader hates 
worst of all is for an author to crown pub- 
licly himself a hero of super-human ad- 
venture. 


ERE is a first-class example of res- 

traint from Howard Hill’s story, “A 
Black Bear Charges’, in the December issue 
of Field & Stream. Mr. Hill is telling about 
killing bears with a bow and arrow—no par- 
lor game, by the way. A professional mov- 
ing picture photographer is talking with Mr. 
Hill about the plans for the day’s hunting: 
“We'll get the black (bear) first, Hill... 
After you've tested the penetrating power 
of a broadhead (arrow) on one of them, 
you won't mind facing a grizzly.’ Then 
Mr. Hill replies to this: “No, I suppose not, 
I swallowed hard.” (Italics mine). Here 
the author makes it very plain he was not 
enjoying the prospect of killing bears in an 
off-hand manner with a bow and arrow. His 
best example of restraint comes at the end 
of his story. He had rammed several ar- 
rows into a charging black bear without 
stopping him—“The bear bit savagely at 
the feathered stick that pained him... 
That shaft, three-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, was no more than a straw in his teeth 
. . . One more arrow sped through the air 
and struck the brute at the base of the skull. 
... Reaching for another arrow, I found my 
quivver empty . . . Ned saw my face. He 
spoke very calmly. “You don’t need any 
more. That last one broke his neck, I think.” 
Then the author closes his story — “Boy, 
were my knees shaking!’’!”” The reader of 
this story gets plenty of thrills from Mr. 
Hill’s story without once feeling that the 
narrator is bragging over an astonishing 
exhibition of nerve and courage. 

Truth is eternally stranger than fiction 
but it must not be considered as a license 
issued to the author permitting him to ram 
an almost incredible incident down his read- 
er’s throat. Tradition has made the narrator 
of outdoor tales a boaster and a liar. The 
author must sometimes bolster his story of 
some particularly unusual event with con- 
vincing evidence. In the above case of “A 
Black Bear Charges’, Mr. Hill recognizes 
the reader’s right to believe that black bears 
seldom if ever charge a hunter by deliber- 
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ately making an opposite statement in the 
title of his story. Then he goes right ahead 
and has a black bear charge him while a 
motion picture camera records the impossi- 
ble event. Many of Mr. Hill’s bear-hunting 
readers will question his judgment in tack 
ling a bear with a bow and arrow, unsup- 
ported by a crack rifle shot; but no 
bear hunter will question the fact that the 
black bear did charge! 


N that we know something about the 
market and the type of reader we are 
addressing, what are we going to write 


about? The choice of your subject is just as 
wide as your outdoor experience. 


real 


Stick to 
some form of the chase like hunting or fish- 
ing. “How to do” articles, like rifle and pis- 
tol shooting, the art of fly-casting, and wing 
shooting are written by acknowledged ex- 
perts in these various departments of sport. 
Canoeing or camping trips without the ele- 
ment of chase to interest the hunter and fish- 
erman require superb treatment to he a 
ceptable by the editor of an outdoor maga 
zine. 

Suppose we look over the stories in the 
seven magazines on my reference table and 
see what kind of stories the editors bought 
We have already men- 
tioned Howard Hill's Field & 
Stream. A subject like this is a perfect 
natural for an editor. Here is a writer wa) 
off the beaten track of other writers who 
furnish most of the hunting stories—he kills 
charging bears with a bow and arrow. I 
would bet almost anything I own Howard 
Hill sold that story to the first editor who 
got his hands on the manuscript. 


for their readers. 
story in 


We mentioned just one big name appear- 
ing in these magazines we are discussing. 
Here is Amelia Earhart, the famous woman 
flyer, breaking into Outdoor Life witha story 
about trout fishing mixed up with a discus- 
sion of flying. The appearance of this story 
may turn out to be a significant event, be- 
cause women have seldom sold outdoor 
stories to this group of magazines. How 
does she handle her story in order to break 
down the natural resentment of her male 
readers on seeing a woman invading the 
wilds? Take a look at this choice bit of 





dialog: (Miss Earhart is reporting certain 
remarks addressed to her by her publisher- 
husband, Mr. Putnam )—‘‘Hellsbells! That’s 
not a flail—that’s a rod—” O. K., sister. 
You pass. You're clever enough to start off 
with friend husband telling you how to 
handle a man’s playthings. Now you've got 
all your men readers wishing they were there 
to show you some of their pet tricks. Who 
says a woman can’t write for a man’s maga- 
zine! 


The 


) 


exhibit is from Outdoors, 
rairie Brant” by Richard R. Daugherty. 
From the way the story starts out, he lives 
on a ranch in the Dakotas. Here is a writer 
who turned a days sport at goose shooting 
into a bang up story that paid him several 
the cost of his outing. Scattered 
through the other magazines are stories 
about hunting leopards in Africa, deer and 
bear shooting in Mexico, and tiger hunting 
in Assam. But the vast majority of the 
stories appearing in these seven issues were 
written about experiences happening close 
to the home of the author—within a day’s 
automobile drive, at any rate. 


next 


ot] 
t 


times 


“Wall, Isez to my pudner, sez I, them 
thar hills sh’ud have a mortal power o’ ray- 
bits prancin’ amongst ’em—‘“Once in a blue 
moon an editor buys a story writen in quaint 
dialect some recognized sportsman- 
humorist; or else he knew the backwoods- 
man who wrote it, personally, in which case 
the editor didn’t buy the story for its quaint 
dialect; he bought it for what happened in 
the story. 


from 


Crisp, marching English with the tang of 
the outdoors ringing through it is what Edi- 
tors like best. Write as your natural self, 
behaving as you normally would in the out- 
of-doors. On the whole, you will find the 
language of outdoor writers salted with 
easy-going informality. But profanity just 
for profanity’s sake is taboo. As for Mae 
West jokes with double meanings—save that 
for other markets. When the reader hides 
his nose behind his favorite outdoor mag- 
zine he wants center-fire action told in fast 
moving, picture-making language. 

About the first thing a fiction writer wants 
to do when he starts in on an outdoor story 
is to sprinkle dialog around. Almost every 
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outdoor story has some dialog in it. Miss 
Earhart’s “Fly-Fishing and Flying” shows 
the natural tendency to use dialog to excess, 
but she carries off the attempt nicely. 


Let us see what an editor thinks about the 
use of dialog. Monroe H. Goode who is 
shooting editor for Sports Afield, if my 
memory serves correctly, writes about bear 
and deer hunting in Mexico. There isn’t a 
scrap of dialog until half the story is read. 
Then he bursts out, garrulously, with 
“Bueno, bueno.” This, from his Mexican 
guide after a good shot has been made. The 
story has no more “quotes” until the closing 
scene where the author mentally says, 
“Adios, amigos” as he takes his departure. 
One can almost imagine the author was stalk- 
ing wild game that would bolt for the next 
county if two brilliant minds started smart- 
cracking across the arroyo at each other. 


Keep the story marching along. Now | 
don’t suppose there is a writer but who gets 
a story on dead center at some stage in its 
production and has the devil’s own time get 
ting it going again. Some writers patiently 
endure the ordeal and go on writing words, 
words, words—marking time until the action 
breaks the clinch and starts on again. After 
the story is written, a blue pencil+streaks 
through all the deadwood and the result is 
something like Commander G. M. Dyott 
shows us in his tiger hunting story in Out- 
door Life (Dec. issue), “Six Hundred 
Pounds of Fury”. Here is the way the 
commander disposes of 12 hours of time 
which had nothing to do with bagging 
tigers: “That afternoon we baited and set 
the trap, and returned to our camp.” Then, 
without any transitional sentences, the 
author opens his next paragraph with, 
“Early next morning we set out for the trap, 
and had not gone far before a loud roaring 
and crashing told us we had a captive tiger.” 
Forty words, approximately, tells all the 
tiger-action that occurred in 12 hours. If 
you pull a single word out of those two sen- 
tences they will read like a telegram. And 
yet, as they stand, there is no shock to the 
reader’s sense of time sequence, because a 
complete narrative of inconsequential detail 
was omitted. 
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HE opening and closing elements of an 
outdoor story are two closely related 
factors. Personally, in starting an outdoor 
story, | have to warm up my own interest 
with a few preliminary paragraphs to get 
the smell of the woods back in my nose. As 
soon as I feel the story settled into the right 
atmosphere, I let fly and keep going at top 
speed, knowing I can always back-trail with 
my blue pencil and strike out sentences and 
paragraphs until I hit pay dirt—action. 

With the real story uncovered, I work 
out a sentence or two for a fishhook opening 
with which to catch the reader’s (and the 
editor’s!) attention the moment he flips the 
page. I have been telling you about how the 
other fellow uses this trick, and that, in his 
writing. Suppose, now, I take my own 
medicine, eh? June Field & Stream ran my 
story, “Dry-Fly Strategy’. Here is the very 
first sentence—my fishhook opener, as I call 
it: “About June 10 of an especially mild 
season, I dropped in a baker’s shop in a 
small village and had my eyes dazzled by 
a platter of brook trout.” Looking back 
over the original draft of that manuscript, I 
find I hacked away more than four hundred 
words to get to the place where I could 
start off with the above quotation. Instead 
of deciding to go trout fishing, and getting 
ready to go, and finally going for miles and 
miles and for hours and hours, I started the 
story right in the middle of the trout coun- 
try. Incidentally, there isn’t a single scrap 
of dialog in the entire story after the first 
paragraph ends with, ““Now you know where 
I got ’em. It’s up to you to find out how I 
got ’em.’”’ Which gave me the surprise theme 
I worked throughout the rest of the story— 
how did my baker friend catch his trout? 
and were his methods any different from 
my successful method ? 


Suspense in an outdoor story is produced 
by informing the reader, at the very outset, 
the purpose of the expedition without disclos- 
ing the crowning event until the last possible 
moment. Howard Hill’s story, “A Black 
Bear Charges’, mentioned before in this 
article, is a good example of both a good 
fishhook opener with the story’s purpose de- 
clared in it, and a good suspense-holding 
finish. His fishhook sentence is this: “For 
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ten years I had wanted to shoot a bear with a 
bow and arrow, but the chance never came.” 
And then he carries us along to the last two 
sentences of his story before we know he 
has actually killed that bear he has been 
dreaming about for ten years. The story 
ends there, crisply—as it should. 


LL through this discussion, you may 

have noticed references to the power 
that pictures exert in determining the fate 
of an outdoor story manuscript. All these 
magazines are profusely illustrated. A pic- 
ture of sky and water and trees—a landscape 
—is way at the bottom of the list of photo- 
graphs acceptable to editor and reader. 
Such a picture is better than no picture at 
all for it does help a reader to recognize a 
familiar place. A picture with wild life in 
it is better. One with a man in it struggling 
against the berries of nature has an especial 
appeal, but the top-notch picture is one 
showing the author or his companion in the 
act of landing his trout or bagging his bear. 
The two pictures illustrating Howard Hill’s 
“A Black Bear Charges” are splendid ex- 
amples of striking action pictures; in one he 
is about to loose his first arrow, in the other 
he is kneeling on his quarry withdrawing 
his last and fatal arrow. Remember, some 
stories no matter how well written will be 
absolutely unsalable without striking pic- 
tures to illustrate them and the pictures 
must wdlustrate the story, truthfully. 

In general, all outdoor magazine editors 
insist on well-illustrated manuscripts. Out- 
door stories are shorter than similar events 
related in fiction—about 1,500 to 2,500 
words will cover the length of the average. 
Two-part and three-part stories are in- 
frequent. All editors like to have manu- 
scripts submitted to them in some relation 
to their seasonal requirements. By Decem- 
ber, they are ready to plan for their spring 
issues that feature trout fishing and other 
early spring fishing. The editor is looking 
at least three months ahead of the current 
season. But a good story on any subject, 
submitted at any time of the year, will get 
snapped up. More than one editor has told 
me that and demonstrated with a check he 
meant it. 
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MARKET LIST 


Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., 
New York. 
Outdoor Life, 381 Fourth Ave., New 


York. (Now owned by Popular Science 
Publishing Co.). 
National Sportsman, 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Hunting and Fishing, 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Outdoors, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Illinois. 
Sports Afield, 
eapolis, Minn. Hunter’s 


108 Massachusetts 
108 Massachusettes 
Chicago, 


900 Phoenix Bldg., Minn- 
Annual also at this 


address. 
Hunter, Trader & Trapper, Columbus, O. 
Fur, Fish, Game, Columbus, Ohio. 


Montreal, Canada. 


Little Rock Niarket Letter 
All addresses Lillte Rock, Ark. 

The Arkansas Gazette Magazine Section is pub- 
lished in the Sunday edition. It contains three or 
four features weekly devoted to historical events 
and people of the state. It also uses timely feature 
articles concerning Arkansas or Arkansans. Rate 
of payment 15 cents per column inch and $1 each 
for each picture accepted, payment being made on 
publication. Ordinarily two or three illustrations 
are sufficient. Edgar B. Chestnutt is editor. Ad- 
dress, Gazette Building. 

The Guardian, a Catholic publication, 309 West 
Second St., is a weekly, edited by Reverend H. J. 
Heagney. Fact articles of religious interest to the 
state wanted with photographs. Also stories and 
poems that teach a lesson of good will. Stories 
must appeal to groups between ages of 15 and 30 
years. Forms close Tuesday, published Thursday, 
dated Saturday. Fair pay. 

Nuggets is, of all things, a spicy little magazine 
of P. H. Ruebel & Co., funeral directors, 112 E. 
Sixth St. Editor, Alfred Leymer. This booklet is 
a monthly and contains cartoons, jokes, wise say- 
ings and anecdotes. Ries poems carrying an optim- 
istic thought. Work must be clever to win a check 
here. 

Arkansas Democrat’s Sunday edition carries sto- 
ries of success of natives of the state, also historical 
features pertaining to Arkansas. Poetry and photo- 
graphs used. The editor is W. T. Sitlington. Rate 
of payment according to merit of manuscript. Ar- 
dress, Arkansas Democrat Building. 

Pulaski Free Press, 417 Center St., published 
every Friday morning. Short short stories, also 
serials. Features, photographs and poetry. Articles 
on Education, Industrial problems and reorganiza- 
tion in government. Rate of payment must be pre- 
arranged with the editor, J. C. Soenksen. 

Arkansas Methodist, 1018 Scott, a weekly, edited 
by Rev. A. C. Millar. Use articles with illustra- 
tions containing a religious trend. Also poetry and 
stories of interest to children between the ages of 8 
to 15 years. Stories must not run over 1500 words. 
No fixed rate but pay for best of work accepted. 

Arkansas Baptist Advance, a weekly, edited by 
J. R. Cossey, 621 Main St. Fact articles with pic- 
tures of religious interest. Low pay. 
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Who Will Supply 


Radio’s Demand Pr 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


Author of fiction in the best known magazines and numerous best seller novels. His “Day oF BATTLE” 
is probably our best American dog story. 


urge for self-expression made a 

Neozoic cave man scratch the story 
of a mastodon hunt on a limestone rock 
shelf with a bit of flint—a tale told doubtless 
in pictures alone—there has been nothing 
radically new in the writing game. Until 
now. At last it is arriving. 


Ges the first stirring of the first 


The modern poet 


magazine again and go on with this article 
for a few more paragraphs. You say you 
know there’s no difference between writing 
for radio and writing for anything else; and 
that you know it because you listen in 

every day? 
I’m not only listening in every day; but 
I’m writing radio scripts every week. Some- 
times two or three in 





was treading more 


a week. So I know 





or less closely in 
Homer’s path; the 
playwright in that of 
Euripides; the es- 
sayist in Plato’s; and 
so on through the 
whole gamut of 
scribbling. 

Now, an almost 
wholly new form of 
writing has come to 
life. A form guided 
little by ancient pre- 
cedents; a form 


At this writing radio continuity editors 
still read free lance material. Unless 
free lance writers materially improve the 
output they are sending to radio stations, 
it will be less than three years before 
stations refuse to read unknown unsolicited 
free lance work; even as motion picture 
studios do today. Radio has a technic all 
its own; a brand new way of writing. Very 
few writers know it. 


There are not three hundred able radio 
writers today! For every Don Becker who 
can turn out a good radio script a day; 
there are five jobs. Writers! Learn this 
new field. Study it. Send work to radio 
stations only after you have read your work 
aloud and tested it on an audience. This 
will save rejections, and raise the standard 
of unsolicited work. If we don’t do that 
the gates will be closed to all but the trained 


what I’m talking 
about when I say it 
is a different line 
from any other I’ve 
tackled in my many 
decades of profes- 
sional penwork. And 
I have done pretty 
much everything in 
the writing game, 
from display ads to 
reporting prizefights. 


Many another pro- 
fessional writer has 





which daily is be- seals. 
coming more wide- 





thought as you do; 
and has gone at the 








spread ; a form to be 
reckoned with, right seriously, within the 
merest handful of future years. 

It is a field wherein the material needed 
is in excess of the writers who can turn out 
that material satisfactorily. There is an in- 
cessant call for newcomers. And their prices 
are rising. 

I am talking about what is known techni- 
cally as “writing for the radio.” 

At this point I can visualize some bored 
reader tossing my article aside and saying: 

“What does he mean by calling it “some- 
thing new?” There’s no difference in writing 
radio scripts and in writing anything else. 
I know, because I listen in every day.” 

Well, my friend, suppose you pick up the 
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radio script job with 
an easy confidence; only to find he has to 
learn a wholly new language. So you aren’t 
alone, in your snap judgment of what I have 
been saying to you. Men who excel in writ- 
ing fiction dialogue and dramatic sketches 
and story construction are discovering they 
are up against something they don’t know 
how to do. 


ET’S start with radio dramas. When 
you see a play on the stage, the action 
helps you understand the motives and 
the emotions and the clash of purposes, 
etc. Thus, sometimes you can follow the 
plot of a play that is presented in some 
language you don’t understand. Much is told 
to you by the visual acting. 












Again, in reading a play, if you are a 
bit confused as to some bit of business o1 
of diaglogue, you can read back and you 
can puzzle the knotty point out for your- 
self. Even as Gene Tunney read “W inter’ 
Tale” and could not understand it and s 
reread and dissected it and asked questions 
about it, until the whole thing was plain to 
him. 

On the air, you can do none of these 
things. You sit and listen, seeing nothing. 
So the script must be written in such a way 
that every shade of action or of emotion or 
of conflict is understood clearly by 
And you think it is simple write 
kind of script, do you? Try it. Write a 
dramatic sketch, wherein all depends on an 
understanding of the action and where there 
must be much and varied Then 
read it aloud, briskly—and only once—to a 
group of friends. See how many of them 
grasp all your meanings and are held in 
tightening interest by it. 

Perhaps many of you who are reading 
this article of mine are cleverer and more 
quick to learn than I am. I can only hope 
so. But here is my own first experience: 

I had given many radio talks, interspersed 
with anecdotes and the like. Apart from 
the ghastly sense of 
assails most people when they have to jabb 
er into a “nickel doughnut” and have mn 
way to guessing whether or not their mil- 
lions of hearers are tuning out on them,- 
I have found it fairly Not mucl 
worse é 


you. 
that 


action. 


fright which 


stage 


easy. 
than making 2 speech at a 
dinner or at a crowded 
literary tea. 

Then I signed a contract to write and hel; 
perform a series of “radio dramas.” I wrot 
the first of 
perturbation at all. It seemed just “up m 
street.” I had been writing acceptable fiction 
dialogue all my life. I had written dramatic 
sketches which had been produced on th 
stage with tolerable success. I went at the 
new job with no doubt at all of my power 
to do it satisfactorily 

Then, at the first tentative rehearsal, | 
woke up. The 
sprightly fashion in my stories and that 
tingled with life in my few stage sketches 
—these fell as heavy as There was 
something J didn’t have. Something that 


public 


meeting or 
g 


these with no effort and n 


lines which went in such 


lead 
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was needed in order to make my dead lines 
live. I had listened in on scores of radio 
dramas and never had I had the wit to 
notice they were diametrically different from 
stage-and-story dialogues. But they were. 
My stuff was a hideous failure. 

[ set myself to master the new art, as I] 
would have striven to learn an utterly new 
language. A tough job it was; even with 
the coaching and guidance of Bruce Chap- 
man, best of the radio drama producers. 
Chapman was patient with me. And he 
had need for all his patience. For I not only 
had need to learn, but to UNlearn. 

For several months I toiled at the foreign 
language of such drama; before at last I 
caught its swing. Even then, my education 
was by no means complete. It is not, to 
this day; as some of you may have guessed 
in listening to those weekly dramas of mine. 
3ut I still am working at the trick of it; 
working sweatingly, unceasingly. For, in 
a very few years at most, it is likely to be 
1e writer chap’s most lucrative and most 
frequent medium of expression. I want to 
get in on the ground floor :—if I can. 





OW to write such dramas?—As to 
H style, that is best summed up by the 
“Staccato.” The dialogue must 
It must be “give and 
exchange of speeches 
bad in printed 
dialogue. can't 
the action. So your words must create that 
action for them, and without seeming to do 
so. You must paint the scene for them and 
» them think they are watching as well 
The producer will help you 
f But unless 
effects, 


direction, 

be intensely crisp. 

take”, with a jerky 
ruinously 
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would be 


Your audience see any of 





as listening. 
ut with ingenious sound-effects. 
those 


the right words 


1 1 


hoth will go for nothing. 


accompany 


Perhaps there are many better ways of 


studying radio dialogue than the one I 
worked out for myself. But here is my 
method :—First, I write my scenes, as if 
fora play. Then I go over them aloud—the 
uulk of my mind trying to gauge thei: 
ect on some none-too-bright hearer. When 


T J 


I found—as always I did, at first—that the 
dialogue was getting too talky and prolix, 
I would rewrite it; tightening it up; making 
the characters interrupt each other’s longer 
speeches, if only with a single word; shorten- 
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| SOLD! 








ing my sentences; going over and over the 
job till I could visualize as well as hear the 
scene. 

Listen to—I mean, read—this bit of dia- 
logue I am going to quote. If it were in a 
fiction yarn, it would sound hysterical. But, 
on the air (thanks perhaps to the skill of 
my actors and to the sound-effect man) 
it went big. A missionary in Central Africa 
is setting on the veranda of his jungle-edge 
bungalow at dusk with his wife. His little 
daughter, Daisy, is trying to teach the black 
house boy, Simba, the alphabet in English. 
The missionary’s two big police dogs, Wotan 
and Juno, are asleep on the steps. The 
mission’s success depends on the favor of 
the local chief. The dogs spring up and dash 
into the gathering dark of the garden; snarl- 
ing fiercely. Now, let’s go: 

Missionary: Wotan! Juno! Back here! 
Back! It’s a native they’ve got down! Hear 
him yell! Back! 

Wife: They’re coming, Daddy. Oh, see! 
They’re—they’re driving someone ahead of 
them. (Sounds of growling, and yells of 
pain and terror). 
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Missionary: Oh, if it was lighter! If I 
could see what——-! 

Simba: I go get lantern, Baas. No. I see 
him. Baas. No, I see him. Baas, it—it 
CHIEF! 

Missionary: Wotan! Juno! DOWN! 
Leave him alone! Alone, I say! Chief! Let 
me help you up. I wouldn’t have had this 
happen for 

Chief (panting and shaken, yet with 
dignity): I come visit my white brother. 
His wild dogs tear me. Roll me in dust— 
ME! It is so you welcome guest? So you 
show your love for your brother? 

Missionary: Quiet, Wotan! Chief, I’m so 
sorry! I——. He’s GONE! Run and bring 
him back, Simba. (To Wife): If he be- 
comes my enemy, our work here is ruined! 

Simba (returning): Him no come back, 
Baas.. Plenty angry. He make someone 
pay. I know Chief. 

Hife (weeping) : It’s all over for us here, 
then. And I hoped so——! 

That kind of stuff. Silly as it looks on 
the printed page, it tells a stark situation to 
the millions of listeners. 
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AL HLMARTIN, 


Introductory rates: One dollar per thousand words. 


With your first story send along an extra one— 
approximately the same length—and I'll give the 9 0 6 7 a roe o we Y, 


second story the same careful criticism as the first 
—free. information on request. 


FAST ACTION! Three days after receiving 
“Four Fifteen’’| sold it to SUPER DETECTIVE. 


Adrian Lee, the author, writes: “Thanks so much for 
the quick sale... 
tion slips!” 


Your criticisms certainly beat rejec- 


The margin between a rejection and a sale is often 
slight. Sometimes a mere change in the opening, a dra- 
matic tightening at the climax or even a few skillful cuts 
will sell a story. My job is to show you how to do these 


No matter what your trouble: faulty plot, poor construction, weak 
characterization, flat dialogue, I can help you build up your story. For: 

I take infinite pains with your manuscripts. I have no assistants: 
each manuscript has my individual attention. I analyze your plots, 
situations, characters. I show you how to attain dramatic intensity. 
I help you point up your dialogue. I mark your manuscripts para- 
graph by paragraph. I explain specifically when and where and why 
your writing faults and virtues occur. 

Send me one of your stories. Within four days I'll return it to 
you with the most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph by para- 
graph criticism you could possibly obtain anywhere. You’re the 
judge! If you don’t feel that I've helped, your fee is refunded. 


WARD THOMAS 


New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SONG WRITING 


TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or tyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GU ARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
cur 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 
offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











SONG POETS ss: 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 


Salem, Indiana 


202 Daleure Building 











"a 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 
for immediate consideration 
M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. 


Portland, Ore. 








WE PUBLISH 


the largest standard edition of music in the West, and 

are thoroughly conversant with the movie market. Cata- 

log of our publications will be sent on request. Please 

enclose postage with all inquiries or submitted material. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
Hollywood’s First Music Publisher 

5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D., Hollywood, Calif. 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ““WD” Thomaston, Maine 
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Writer’s Digest is your best 
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DIGEST 


(By the way, I wrote a story for a 
magazine, while I was in the midst of these 
radio dramas. To my horror I found my 
story characters were talking as jerkily as 
those over the air. I had to rewrite the 
whole yarn, before I could put it in ac- 
pectable magazine form. Another freak of 
the mind to be watched for and overcome!) 

Whether or not you are a radio addict, 
let me tell you that radio dramas are ever 
more and more in vogue, on all manner of 
They are a godsend to out-of- 
work actors. And they can become a god- 
send to the novice writers. For there is 
an ever-increasing demand from the studios 
for folk who can write such material as it 
should be written. 

Beginners have much less to unlearn than 

ive we oldsters. i 

The chief thing for you to remember is 
that you must make your listeners see 
through their ears. It can be done. I’ve 
done it. And if J could do it, you can. 
Some of you, ten times as well as I did. 
It is worth your while. For radio literature 
is in its barest infancy. Those who get 
aboard now and rise with it are due to 
be in as fine a house on Easy Street as 
the de Milles and others who get 
aboard the motion picture wagon when the 
art of the screen was a toddling baby. 

There is more to the new game than mere 
dialogue and drama. There are stories and 
plays by great authors which daily are in 
process of whittling to broadcast measure- 
ments. The successful adapter of such tales 
and plays to the radio audience has a rich 
future in store. The present staff of 
adapters is woefully insufficient in size, to 
cope with the avalanche of new raw ma- 
terial pouring in from all sides. 

In magazine and in newspaper work, the 
field is overcrowded. Always it has been 
so. It is a case of the survival of the fittest 
—or of the luckiest. But in the field of 
radio writing, thus far, the harvest is in- 
finitely too large for the reapers to handle. 

Every month the radio becomes more 
solidly an integral part of home life and of 
national life. It is one of the fastest-growing 
industries. If you doubt that, just glance 
back over its incredible progress during the 
past ten years; and then peer forward into 
its possibilities. 
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Learn now to write for it. NOW,—before 
the writing world at large swoops avidly 
down upon the treasure heap. You can do 
it; if you can write at all. Waste no time 
in beginning to learn your rich new trade; 
even if you get scant returns from it at first. 

In case you should think this has been a 
visionary slice of counsel to you, wait a 
very few years and you will see my advice 
justified, a thousandfold. 





Following is an exact copy of some professional radio 
continuity. This is given with the kind permission of 
WLW, The Kenrad Corporation, Procter and Collier, and 
the author, Russell Hughes. This continuty is one of a 
series of unsolved mysteries; prizes for the solutions being 
given by The Kenrad Corporation. 


Sounp: Tue Gone: 
ANNOUNCER: 


The Kenrad Unsolved Mystery No. 97. 
The Time: About 10:00 P. M. 
The Place: The Monroe Theatre. 
Sounb: Recording of some overture: Sustain 
for few moments, then fade. 
Sounp: Door opens and closes. 
NURMAD: 
Oh, so there you are ... Don’t you know that 
we yo on in about ten minites. 
LuCcILLE: 
I’ve got plenty of time. 
NURMAD: 
Where have you been? 
LUCILLE: 
Is that any of your business? 
NURMAD: 


What of it... 


Yes, it is! 
LucILLE: . 
Oh, yeah? Since when? Who appointed you my 
guardian, you cheap, second rate magician. 
NURMAD: 
Second rate? ...We’re on the big time, ain... 
arent we? 
LUCILLE: 
Go ahead, say “ain't” ... you ain’t used to good 
grammar. 
NURMAD: 
For heaven's sake, Lucille, get your costume on 
. we go on soon. 


LUCILLE: 

Aw, shut up. 
NURMAD: 

You've been with Ritter, ain't you? 
LUCILLE: 

What if I have ... sure. 
NURMAD: 


Lucille, what do you see in him... he’s nothing 
but a cheap... 

LUCILLE: 

Shut up! You, a flat, busted, broken down car- 
nival gypper, turned sleight of hand artist, talking 
about a decent guy. 

NURMAD: 

I love you, Lucille. 
LUCILLE: 

I guess that’s what you tell your wife, too. 
NURMAD: 

Lucille, please . . . you know that Mimi means 
nothing to me ... 1 don’t love her. 
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Song Poem or Melody Writers! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters with 
an amazing and bona fide record of achievements 
extending over a period of more than twenty years 
offers you a bona fide collaboration proposition. 
Send name and address immediately and be con- 
vinced. Seeing is believing. 


RAY HIBBELER, D103,2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 








Poets... Learn To Sell Your Poems 


For introductory purposes to the readers of Writer’s Digest, 
the guidance course, ‘‘Art of Paymarketing,’’ written by an 
experienced editor and critic, is available to qualified poets, 
for s limited time only at $10. Those wishing to enroll 
Please send two short poems, and stamped, addressed en- 
velope, for particulars. General criticism, 3 cents a line. 


Edith Mirick, 3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
Former editor of Star-Dust, the poetry journal. 











Personals 
(Continued from page 8) 
PROPHETS AND DIVINE SEE’ER—Answers and ad- 


vises. Any 10 questions, $1.00 promptly. Diana 
Molech, care of 633 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Ohio. 





ACTION-ADVENTURE PLOT GENIE like new, $5.00; 
write today! Box D-10. 





EXPERIENCED WRITER—Club papers, book reviews, 
$1 per thousand words. Anne Murry Movius, No. 
26, Lidgerwood, N. D. 


WILL EXCHANGE for old American Coins Jerome 
Napoleon’s shaving mirror. Genuine! Box D-11. 


NUMEROLOGY—Individual reading. Three questions 
answered. No mimeographs. Send name at birth 
and birth date and $1. Aigean, 34-28 Parsons Blvd., 
Flushing, New York. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC—Full length, complete vocal- 
piano score in ink. Very reasonable. Len Fleming, 
Composer-Arranger, Wellsboro, Pa. 





POETS! I am publishing a co-operative magazine. 
Those accepted pay small publishing cost ($1 up). 
Details for stamp. Editor, Box 2450, Southwark 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION: Electrical, Mechanical 
—Railway, aeronautic, automotive, other branches. 
Single queries, graphically answered, $1.00. E. J. 
Gardey, 8001 Manistee, Chicago. 


WOODEN NOVELTIES: Xmas Gifts. Dutch memo- 
randum doll; Dutch ash-tray; Animal or doll tooth- 
brush holder; flower-pot birds; ornamental bathing 
girls. 55c each—2 for $1.00. Wood’s Wood Works, 

2309 Springfield Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 








10 COPIES of neat ny | book, “Debunking As- 
trology.” A satire telling how you will die, $1.59 
postpaid. Robert Dyer, Box 532, Chesterton, Ind. 


HOME BUSINESS Opportunities — Stamp Merriam- 
service, 4649-K Woodlawn, Chicago. 


COMPLETE HANDWRITING Analysis character, per- 
sonality, talents—25c. Questions answered. Mer- 
riamservice, 4649-K, Woodlawn, Chicago. 


SONG WRITERS—Get the best and have no regrets. 
Music, the kind that publishers require, will be set 
to your song lyrics. Hasenbein, 18 Rudesheimerstr., 
Bremen, Germany. 


EX-REPORTER, 23, will be good man Friday to execu- 
tive, etc., who needs a trustworthy, competent as- 
sistant. Sam Greenberg, 406 Cross St., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, 40c per dozen. Interesting 
western stories; Spanish, Indian life; excellent plot 
material; local color. Jean McCaleb, Safford, Arizona, 





VOLUME having slowed down my service, price of 
my plots is now fifty cents each. Original. Non- 
duplicated. Coin preferred. H. Hansen, Box 216, 
Union Grove, Wisc. 
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PROFESSIONAL MUSIC arranging, composing, lyrics 
rewritten. Ed. Madden, 1017 Danforth St., Syracuse, 


N. Y. —_——- 

“A LITTLE GIRL’S CHRISTMAS SOLILOQUY.” 
Sweetest song ever written. Ask your music dealer 
—or 30 cents, to composer, S. H. Hutchins, 2419 
So. 54th St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR CONNOISSEURS with “Imported” taste ... Do- 
mestic purse—try Old Colony Wines (champagne 
type, etc.). Information free. Old Colony Winery, 
30 Church, New York. 


FOUR GREAT BOOKS FOR WRITERS telling you how 
to successfully write Confession Stories, Short, Short 
Stories, Sex Stories, Gangster-Detective Stories, with 
markets for same, only $2.00 postpaid. For $3.00, 
if your order includes books, New York Daily News 
will be included for 30 days. This tabloid publishes 
an 1,800 word story each day, for which $25 is paid. 
Study of the daily story will help you sell 1,800 
word shorts to New York Daily News. Don’t miss 
this great offer! Only money orders or currency 
accepted. Joseph Lichtblau, Box 63, Station “H”, 
New York City. 


MURDER! MYSTERY! and Horror Plots, my specialty. 
I supply successful writers with best marketable 
material. Have made Occultism and Criminology a 
study for Selected Clientele. Two typewritten plots, 
os B. Arnold, 9 Annette Place, Merrick, L. I., 


WHY DON’T you win Contest prizes? Condensed in- 
structions, 25c. Coin. Box 53, Taylorsville, North 
Carolina. 


POETS-SHORT STORY WRITERS. Will you contrib- 
ute manuscripts and co-operate in publishing small 
volume of collective works. Contributors to share 
small financial obligation. Sale of books should cover 
cost. For particulars, address P. O. Box 45, North 
Topeka, Kansas. 


SONGWRITERS—Stamp brings you “Pointers on 
Songwriting.” Write today. O. L. Harris, University 
Box 2569, Lexington, Ky. 

DOPE SHOP—Information; any subject. 
tions or extended research. Accurate, prompt, rea- 
sonable. Colin Kerr Cameron, 43-38 47th Street, 
Sunnyside, Long Island City, New York. 





Single ques- 


SCENIC snapshots copied and enlarged in color for 


framing. Fascinating new technique by pen. $1.00 
and postage. Wallace Ashby, Magna, Utah. 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS! Plots that Click, 75c. Leem- 
ing’s “Plot and Idea Psychology,” $1.75. Hugon’s 
“Dictionary,” $1.75. Writer’s books exchanged. Au- 


thor’s Guide, 3620 Milwaukee, Chicago. 
HAVE YOU WRITING TALENT? Your handwriting 


will tell your talents. Send sample your handwriting 
and fifty cents for analysis. Grant, P. O. Box 1231, 
Hartford, Conn. 


PLOT LADDER—Used by professionals—25c coin. A 


synopsis, four sample plots and system creating 
hundreds of original plots—$1.00. D. H. Philips, 
1121 So. Elgin, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


ten days ago but copies “The 
Captive Innocent” reduced to only 35c coin, stamps. 
Read! Daringly different! M. J. Chally, 610 Chapin 
St., Morris, Ill 


CONTEST CLOSED 





WE ARE now on an assignment basis. 
appointed. No other material considered. No _ in- 
quiries, please. Authors Associates, Wellston Sta- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

NEED QUIETUDE, inspiration, rural setting? Join 
our writers’ colony. Old Homestead Farm, Bethle- 
hem, Conn. 


YOUNG WOMAN, beginning writer, 
sires position with author. 
B. Strong, 1438 Miramar St., 


Staff already 


good typist, de- 
Research work. Ethel 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


50-50 SPLIT on your Cartoon Ideas. Freeburn, Artist. 


Hicksville, Ohio. Return postage please. 
Bulletin 
The Standard Magazines which includes the 
thrilling group have moved from 570 Seventh 
Avenue to 22 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Writer’s Digest is your best 


Writer’s DIGEST 





introduction 







LUCILLE: 


Aw, you make me sick... get your stuff ready. 
NURMAD: 
Please, Lucille . won't you listen to me? 
LUCILLE: 
Sure, I'll listen to you... ina pig’s eye. 
NURMAD: 
warn you, Lucille 


LuciILLeE (breaking in) 
Oh, for heaven's sake, are you going to start that 


? 


again 
NURMAD: 
This ts the last ttme you keep away from 
\itter, do you hear? 
LUCILLE: 
Sayyy since when does your paying me a 


miserable salary as your assistant you the 


right to choose my friends for me? 


give 


NURMAD: 
I’m not trying to do that . don’t you see that 
u’ve got me just about crasy ... Lucille 
/ be | 
UCILE 
LuCHLE: 
lake your filthy paws away from me... get 
way? 
NURMA 
Lucille ...look at me... 
LUCILLE: 
(Fairly screaming) Look at you... look at you? 


that’s all I’ve been doing for the past six 
months looking at you and wondering why | 
ever tied up with a cheap faker like you... I’m 
through ... quitting, you can get another assistant 
to smirk at you on the stage... —_— that 
u're just about the finest ever... Goodbye... 


NURMAD: 
wait — please — just a muiute 
LUCILLE: 
HW’ ol)? 
NURMAD: 
I’m sorry... 1 guess I lost my head... 1 


. but please don’t leave me in 
show with me tonight 


juess 1 am wrong . 
Go throu gh the 


a jam now. 

id you can quit tomorrow there’s an agent 
out there tonight... if everything goes all right— 
I’ll be able to land a big contract... then maybe 

wll change your mind about quitting. 

LUCILLE: 

All right... I'll go through with the show to- 
night... but about that not quitting . Jn 
marrying Ritter tomorrow that’s all... 

NURMAD 

1 wi ; 

SounN! Knock on door. 

VOICE: 
Ine minute, Nurmad . 


Orations and Verse 
The general theme for the 1935 contest is: “The 
Value of Total Abstinence From Alcoholic Bev- 
erages.” This may be developed along any one of 
the following lines, showing the relation of total 
abstinence to: school life, athletics, citizenship, 
business, i # life, health, etc. 
Prizes 
Four classes of manuscripts are desired, and so 
ontest is in four sections, each with its own special 
requieements and awards, as follows: 


when writing advertisers. 
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A. SENIOR (for recitation by adults or youths). 
Maximum length, 1,000 words; minimum length, 
750 words. 1. Orations: First prize, $25.00; second 
prize, $5.00. 2. Verse: First prize, $25.00; second 
prize, $5.00. 


B. JUNIOR (for recitation by young people un- 
der high-school age). Maximum length, 600 
words; minimum length, 400 words. 1. Orations: 
First prize, $25.00; second prize, $5.00. 2. Verse: 
First prize, $25. 00: second prize, $5.00. 


The detailed contest requirements would take two 
pages to list. You may secure them by sending a 
postcard asking for an information sheet on the 
Landis Contest by addressing The National W. C. 
T. U., Evanston, II. 


Closes March 30, 1935. 


General Rules 


A contestant may submit any number of ora- 
tions or verses, or both, in either senior or junior 
groups; but each must be a separate entry, pre- 
pared according to the rules below. 

All manuscripts must be typed, double-spaced, 
with liberal margins, and on only one side of the 
paper. The number of words (by count) should be 
given at upper righthand corner of the first page. 
Name and address of author must not appear on 
the manuscript. 


3. Each entry should include five items: a. Three 
copies of the manuscript (two may be carbons). 
b. One sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the 
title of the oration or verses (and nothing else), 
and containing a sheet of paper with the same title 
and the name and address of the writer. c. One 
stamped and self-addressed envelope with sufficient 
postage for return of manuscript; no manuscript to 
be returned otherwise. (Not responsible for loose 
stamps. ) 


4. No letter should accompany the manuscript. 
Other extras not desired, and which may lessen the 


chances of an entry, are fancy clips, ribbons or 
binders. 


5. Manuscripts should be marked with name of 
the class for which they are intended, and mailed, 
with postage fully prepaid, to Landts Contest, Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., Evanston, Illinois. 


The contest will close March 30, 1935, 5 P. M 
and manuscripts must be received before that time 
to be considered for prizes. The National W. C. 
T. U. will accept no responsibility for manuscripts 
lost or delayed in transit. 

7. The decision of the judges will be announced 
in the Union Signal and elsewhere as soon as possi- 
ble after the close of the contest. The decision of 
the judges shall be final, conclusive and without 
recourse, and every contestant agrees to this as a 
condition of entry. 


Contest Note 


December 25th, 1934, the Writer’s Dicest-L1n- 
ERTY Magazine Contest ends. Scripts will be re- 
turned beginning with the second of January as 
rapidly as they are eliminated from the contest. 
The January issue will include an article covering 
the judges’ comments on the scripts read which, we 
believe, will be of vital interest to all writers of 
short shorts. 


DECEMBER. 





Screen Stories Take New Trend! 


Reform crusade brings urgent quest for clean stories from 
writers everywhere. It means a quick and ready market 
for authors known and unknown. 

The original screen story is in greater demand than ever 
before, because studios are faced with the problem of mak- 
ing up schedules which will meet the new censorship de- 
mands. 

Editors know that through my access to original new ma- 
terial, I can supply this demand. They therefore call on 
me for special types of stories when needed. 

Perhaps YOUR story is now just what producers are 
seeking. But unless it is presented by an accredited agent, 
it will never reach the screen 

Write at once for my FREE booklet, which explains this 
profitable fleld of writing. 

No copyright or revision plan! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Dept. 24—6605 Hollywood Boulevard 
Suite 215 Hollywood, California 








fF | NOW h i/7 pr. Richard 

K T yselfi Burton’s FREE 
Analysis Test of your Writing Ability may lead to 
your own self-discovery and an interesting, success- 


ful career ... as it has for so many others. No 
cost or obligation ... write for it today! 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 


1202-4 Burton Bldg., 9-!1 Main St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Authors: Your manuscripts typed accurately, neat- 
ly, and promptly. First carbon free, corrections 
made in spelling, punctuation and grammar; mailed 
flat. Fee and return postage should accompany 
manuscript. 35c per thousand words; verse 2c per 


line. 
MARJORIE GILTNER 
2408 Stevens Parsons, Kansas 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed, carbon free; 50c per 
thousand words. Verse, 2c per line, minor correc- 
tions, mailed flat. Postage paid one way. Fee 
should accompany manuscript. Inquiries invited. 


GLADYS SHORROCK 
19 Potter Street New Bedford, Mass. 








A Santa Claus for Writers! 


Give yourself a Christmas present by getting those 
manuscripts going. I edit, revise, criticize, type and 
market for 30 cents a page. Typing only, 10 cents 
a& page. 

ALTA WATSON 
270 Arthur Street Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
BEAUTIFUL ELITE TYPE 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free Extra first and last 
sheets Corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. 
Every page proof-read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 
20% discount on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By expert typist, accurately and promptly at 40c 
per thousand words. Good quality bond paper, and 
carbon copy. Mailed flat. Book lengths, 30c per 
thousand words; poetry, le per line. First class 
work guaranteed. 


MARGARET MURPHY 
4526 Evans Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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BEWILDERED? 


So many critics! I am one of them, but I may be the one 


in a hundred for you. You invest in the services of a critic; 
then use common sense. Protect your investment by getting 
his background; assure yourself who hé is and for what he 


stands. Have you yet sent for my little treatise on Practical 
Criticism? If not, do so. You will find it helpful. 
EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1 Hemet, Calif. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALEY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! 

SPECIAL—subscription now HALF PRICE—only $1 per year. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








BOOKS WANT ED 


We are constantly in the market for new books. A 
complete book manufacturing plant, Sales Service, 
Editorial Staff available. Copyright Service for Short 
Material. Send stamp for free descriptive booklet. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 


Established 20 Years 
Dept. 22, 336 S. Broadway Los Angeles 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and satisfactorily done, 35c per 1,000 words. 
Poetry, le per line. Work done on excellent grade 
bond paper. Carbon copy free. Punctuation and 
minor grammatical errors corrected free. 


VIRGINIA DARNELL 
202 S. Princess Anne St. Fredericksburg, Va. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed, carbon free; 50c per 
thousand words. Verse 2c per line, minor correc- 
tions, mailed flat. Postage paid one way. Fee should 
accompany manuscript. Inquiries invited. 


MRS. H. A. R. ARMSTRONG 
Route No. 4, Box 65 Charlotte, N. C. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED!!! TO TYPE 


Attractive work on an excellent grade, rag-content 
bond paper at 40c per thousand words, which in- 
cludes free carbon and minor corrections. Poetry, 
1% cents per line. Books at a discount. All work 
mailed flat. Try me. 


BELLE H. REYNOLDS, Literary Typist 
95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 





ee 





Make your typewriter earn good money for 
you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
Wrirer’s Digest will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising rate card and full details. 


Inquiry must be accompanied with credit 
and character references. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





TYPISTS WANTED! 











Official Detective Stories wants the best 
detective stories it can get. Stories not to 
exceed 1,500 words are particularly desired. 
For each story of this length or under ac- 
cepted for publication (and accompanied by 
photographs of scenes of the crimes, prin- 
cipals involved in cases and other pertinent 
photo matter) Official Detective Stories will 
pay $100.00. The stories must be all true; 
sufficient data must be submitted with each 
story to establish its authenticity. Address 
Special $100.00 Offer, in care of Official 
Detective Stories, %31 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

It is advisable to read the magazine first 
which resembles True Detective Mysteries 
only somewhat sexed up. 


Read these four market letters on: 
Radio 
Book Publishers 
Greeting Card Verse 
Trade Journals 


Each market letter has been prepared by a 
reliable writer or agent who sells regularly 
to the field he covers. You will find features 
such as this in the Digest each month. That’s 
why our readers value the Digest. It helps 
sell your work. 


RADIO LETTER 


By Jack HANLEY 


N experiment is about to be made— 
at the writing—here in New York 
that I should think should be of 

interest to radio writers and radio fans in 
general. By the time this appears in print, 
WBNX, one of the smaller metropolitan 
stations, will have presented what they an- 
nounce as “a program in the New York 
manner for the sophisticated.” The broad- 
cast is planned for presentation on Sunday 
evening, November 11, at 11:30 p. m. 


The experimental part of the show con- 
sists of the offering by Mr. Joseph M. 
Koehler of a rather sophisticated, adult 
script with no thought to the six year olds 
or to the theoretical 12-year-old mentality 
often ascribed to the radio audience. The 
hour has been chosen with a deliberate view 
to reaching the intelligent minority who— 
presumably—stay awake after 11 o’clock. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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There has been so much talk of “writing 
down” to the radio audience, Mr. Koehler 
(whose production of Killers on Broadway 
was well received and whose association 
with radio dates back some 12 years) pro- 
poses to find out whether the theorists are 
correct in assuming that there is no aud- 
ience for adult plays on the air. He thinks 
there is. 

Another interesting feature of the broad- 
cast is the fact that the cast will work with- 
out holding scripts. The presentation will 
show whether or not a cast working with 
memorized lines can create a finer illusion 
than one working from script. 

The part that should particularly interest 
writers aiming at the radio market is the 
fact that a program in which the ending is 
not obviously and incessantly “planted” in 
the first five minutes is considered experi- 
mental! True, the theme of the script may 
be more sophisticated also. The thing that 
I should like to call to attention is this: 
Regardless of experiments and the few sta- 
tions, like WEAF, that use adult stories, 
most radioplays must be well “planted” to 
find a ready sale! 

That does not mean that the writer should 
tip off the listener to the denouement of his 
story, nor does it imply that obviousness 
be carried to the extreme. It does mean 
that every convolution in the plot, every 
minor bit of motivation that bears on the 
ending must be “planted” carefully so that 
when the ending is reached the listener will 
remember he was “warned” in advance. On 
the printed page one may read as slowly as 
one finds it necessary to assimilate the story. 
On the air the pace of the play is set the 
same for all listeners and it therefore de- 
volves upon the script writer to make the 
plot and characterizations crystal clear—and 
to do that without insulting the intelligence 
of the listener. 

It sounds a great deal harder than it is. 
All that is necessary is careful attention to 
detail in preparing a script; eliminating un- 
necessary lines in favor of “motivation” 
lines; weighing each significant speech with 
a view to how it will sound—not read—to 
a listener who, unlike the author, does not 
know the eventual outcome of the story. 


Writer’s 


Digest is your best 
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Pl iti 

Enroll in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
four-month individual course in 
playwriting. The price is only $10.00 
complete, including both the 
course and the individual criticisms 
of the work you are assigned. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


@ The course itself is written by Eugene Wal- 
ter, author of "The Easiest Way," "Paid in 
Full," "The Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and 
a score of Hollywood and Broadway hits. It 
is the best course on playwriting available. 

@ The course consists of 10 assignments cov- 
ering every branch of playwriting. Before 
beginning the first assignment, Mr. Walter 
gives each student a sound working idea of 
back-stage work before proceeding into 
playwriting itself. 

@ Each of the ten assignments concludes with 
an individual lesson for you to do. Your les- 
son depends on what you want to do, and 
what your talents are. 

@ Each of your lessons is carefully read and 
criticized by us. They are returned to you 
with our detailed constructive remarks. 

@ Each student completes a three-act play be- 
fore graduating from the course. Extra time 
is given if requested at no cost. The course 
is sold on a money back guarantee. 


THE PRICE of this course should be $35. 
We sell it for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of most of the 
members of our staff, and we enjoy 
working on, and criticizing plays. We 
mention this fact because obviously no 
individual course in playwriting could 
be sold profitably for $10. We reserve 
the right to cancel any enrollment by 
sending the student his money back 100 
per cent. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Enroll me as a paid-in-full student in the WRITER'S 
DIGEST INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. 
| enclose $10 payment in full. It is understood that 
there is no other fee of any kind. If not fully satis- 
fied my money will be refunded in full if same is 
requested within 30 days after my enrollment is re- 
ceived. 


Name 


Address 


advertisers. 
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$18,250.00 
In Story Sales 


To The Hollywood Talking Picture 
Studios During The Past Fiscal Year 


OUR EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVES, 

WERTHEIM & NORTON, ARE SELLING A 

CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE OF STORIES 
TO THIS GREAT MARKET. 


HIS is the a evidence in the world that 

| producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are known or unknown—THE 
STORY IS THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in ag hee there are more 
than a score of active Independent Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with this great market and pees submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc 
tion needs. 


This may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 

Hollywood, the world center of TALKING PIC- 

TURE PRODUCTION, where more than 70% of 

the entire world’s supply of motion pictures are 
roduced, we are in a position to know of the 
mmediate story requirements. 


We invite the submission of manuscripts in any 
form for FREE READING and REPORT. Our 
U. S. COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces- 
sary prima-facia evidence of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 

ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can a find such a 
thoroughly practical and efficient service. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, CORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing in de 
tail the ane page as they exist TODAY. No 
cost or obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bidg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 















 mvapaiiiinsiiiiiesantisaaaaiiemaee 
$323,000 IN CASH PRIZES! 


Announced in 1 issue of CONTEST NEWS given by nmfrs., 
publishers, etc., for slogans, titles, recipes, limericks, etc 


6 mos. subscription to Contest News and 
SPECIAL: 32-p. booklet, ‘‘How to Prepare Manu- 
8 scripts and Contest Entries,’’ both $1. 

Single copy, Contest News, 25c¢ (coin). 


The Contest News, Sta. A-10, Toledo, O 



















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed, carbon free; 40¢ per 
thousand words. Verse 2c per line. Minor correc- 
tions, mailed flat. Postage paid one way. Fee 
should accompany manuscript. Inquiries invited. 


ISOBEL PECK 


124 N. Wayne Street Lewistown, Pa. 



















DIGEST 


In mystery scripts this is particularly ap- 
plicable. Through all the maze of false 
suspicion and fake clues the listener is led 
the details upon which the final outcome is 
based must have been “planted” definitely 
enough to be remembered by your audience. 
Watch this principle of planting and you 
may have the pleasure of seeing an unsalable 
script sell. 

Station WTAM, Cleveland, Ohio, reads 
outside submissions. Here again the writer 
is advised to check, if possible, on their cur- 
rent offerings to avoid duplication of pro 
grams already on the air. This station is a 
50,000-watt outfit, which means that your 
submissions should be of high quality to 
merit consideration. Address Mr. Warren 
Wade, Station WTAM, Cleveland, Ohio 


The script writer may, after all, be coming 
into his own. The New York radio col- 
umnists in the daily papers have shown an 
increasing tendency to emphasize the nec- 
essity for well-written continuity and many 
of them have been urging the recognition 
of the able anonymous writer whose ideas, 
in many cases, have made possible a good 
radio show. Nick Kenny in the Mirror and 
3en Gross in the Daily News have been 
particular crusaders for proper recognition 
of continuity writers and for the necessity 
of devoting more care to securing well pre- 
pared air material. 

Station WFAA, 
unsolicited radio scripts. 
Director. 


Dallas, Texas, considers 
Address Continuity 


Lord & Thomas, one of the prominent 
advertising agencies in New York handling 
radio accounts, inform me that for the 
present they do not present a market for 
scripts or show ideas. This is not a policy 
of the organization; merely that they have 
on hand at the moment more material than 
they have clients for. Notice will duly be 
given when they are again open to sub- 
missions. 

WNEW, 501 Madison Ave., New York 
City, are still not buying scripts, all of their 
needs being met by their staff. 


WINS, 110 East 58th St., New York 
City, is not in the market for scripts either, 
depending upon their staff for material. 
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“ 


They will consider synopses of commercial 
show ideas. Mr. E. A. Cleland of that 
station asks me to mention particularly that 
commonplace, trite or obvious commercial 
ideas are not wanted. In the past this sta- 
tion, like many others, has been plagued by 
contributors who send in standard ideas 
that have been used innumerable times. 
Then, when the station happens to put on 
another similar show the writer cries -thief ! 
If you have a real idea for a program that 
might be sold to a commercial account it 
will receive a careful reading here, and if 
found acceptable will be turned over to the 
sales department for possible sale to a 
sponsor. Send synopses only, but you must 
be prepared to submit a complete script if 
the synoysis is acceptable. Address Mr. 
E. A. Cleland. 


Aucust LENNIGER 


(The following addresses, unless otherwise stated, are New York, 

HARPER AND BrotuHers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, offer a $7,500 prize for the winning 
manuscript in a contest for novels of not 
less than 30,000 words (preferably 60-100,- 
000). The contest is open to authors who 
have not published a novel in book form 
prior to January 1, 1921, and who are citi- 
zens of the United States. Manuscripts must 
be submitted before February 1, 1935. Full 
details and entry blanks will be furnished 
by this firm upon your request. 

“1935 looks like a romance and western 
year,” the president of a prominent New 
York publishing firm remarked to me re- 
cently. And the Fall and Winter lists, as 
well as the requests coming in from numer- 
ous publishers for these types, certainly 
seem to indicate that this is a pretty safe 
prediction. Clean modern romance and 
mildly sophisticated romance are very much 
in demand by the publishers, and the western 
novel also basks in the limelight of popu- 
larity. 

THe Hasty Company, 545 Fifth 
Avenue, plan to bring out twelve popular 
novels for the lending-library trade within 
the next three months, and have three ac- 
cepted manuscripts in their files as this goes 
to press. They are therefore open for out- 
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© PROFESSIONAL 
MANUSCRIPT ANALYSIS 


Send us $1.75 with a 3,000 word ’script 
—add 20c more for each additional M. 
—and we promise you a revelation. Do 
not grope in the dark. If your MS. has 
a sales possibility, we will sell it. We 
are in the largest publishing center in 
the world. No, we cannot read critically 
if underpaid. Neither can others. Write 
first, if you wish. 


MS. Bureau, 86 La Salle St., New York 
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POETS— story WRITERS 


Manuscripts are now being considered for two new 
volumes. For full information write for Brochure 
D., which gives requirements and awards. 
FRAZER PRESS 
Box 45-X N. Topeka, Kan. 


Private editions also published for writers 
poets. Ask for plan. 


and 





aN Veltk a lhist 


STORIES 7 


Now/ 


Test Your Ability 
FREE 


Under Direction of 
Archie P. McKishnie 


Outstanding 
Canadian Author 








Capitalize your writing ability. This great 
author will teach you the sound funda- 
mental principles of successful story writ- 
ing. Hundreds of his pupils are already 
writing for big magazines. Why not you? 
wa SHAW SCHOOLS, LIMITED 
1130 Bay Street, Toronto, Dept. W. D. 2 


WRITE TODAY FOR TEST 














PHOTO-MARKETS | THIRD EDITION 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 1500 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid for fifty 
cents. Descriptive circular “10-W” free. 


JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All Subjects 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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WRITER’S 





CABIN IN THE PINES 


publishers of BETTER VERSE, is dedicated to lower publishing 
prices and stricter fairness to poets and writers. Located in the 
pines and woods of northern Minnesota we are avoiding high 
taxes and overhead of the cities and passing along these ad- 
vantages to those for whom we publish. We are to publish 
AMERICAN POETS’ DIRECTORY this Fall, to include the 
names and addresses (or a brief biographical or achievement 
sketch) of active poets of the nation. 


Inquire of Irl Morse, Publisher, Akeley, Minnesota 








INFORMATION ON ANYTHING 


Technical and non-technical subjects. Supplied by organization 
maintaining staff here and abroad. Readers of this magazine 
may be interested in the following bureaus 


AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU: conducts investigations 
and prepares bibliographies. 

TRANSLATION BUREAU: translations from a paragraph 
to a novel, in any language. Reasonable rates. Write 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
Home Office, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘50-50’ basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; novel, 


original plots; true-to-life dialogue, etc Each of us receives 
one-half ihe proceeds. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentation; 
Book Length Texts on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current 
Trends & Problems, Sociology; Autobiographies, etc., also de- 


veloped and re-written on 50-50 Royalty Basis Nation-wide sales 
contacts. Enclose $1. Reading Fee with each script submitted. 
Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE Studio 101, 814 44th Ave., 


San Francisco, California 





ATTENTION AUTHORS! 


Don’t your soe — ,well written stories seem to mesh with 
editorial req ? Are your laboring efforts only rewarded 
with cold 






. It ms: i Hav be your 
the wrong 





dres wader nveloj I oats sale is 1 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY Box 6s¢s 











EXPRESSION 


Poems Worth While 
Sample Copies, 25 cents 
76 HEIGHTS ROAD RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission 
in U. S. and foreign countries. Personal rep- 
resentation in leading literary centers of the 
world. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED 
SALES PLAN. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
Dept. W-12, 4333 Castello Ave., Chicago. 


IT'S OUR TREAT 


With your order for stationery, we'll send FREE 
a 50c postal scale to weigh mss. Know how much 
postage your story takes—don’t waste stamps. 

Staunch, Kraft Envelopes: to mail flat, 25 9x12 
and 25 9%x12%, $1.40; for one fold, 25 6x9 and 
25 6%x9%, 95c; two folds, 50 No. 10 and 50 
No. 11, $1. 

Ribbons, 50c, 3 for $1. Carbon paper, 25 sheets, 


Cc. 
Hammermill Bond, 8%x11, 500 sheets: 16 Ib., 
$1.25; 20 Ib., $1.60. (If you live West of the 
Rockies and your order includes paper, add 10%.) 
Samples and price booklet, 5c. We ship at once. 


The Supply Stationer, Dept. D 


4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


DOLLAR SPECIAL: 100 sheets, 16 or 20 ib. Hammer- 
mill, and 20 envelopes (10 9x!2 and 10 9'/2x12'/2) $I. 
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DIGEST 








standing modern romance novels; for soph- 
isticated modern romance novels with strong 
dramatic plots and interpretive characteriza- 
tion. These may be lightly risque in a soph- 
isticated vein, but nothing pornographic. 
They are also anxious to line up several 
really outstanding realistic modern novels. 
Lengths desired are from 65,000 to 80,000 
words. They offer a substantial advance 


against royalties on signing of contracts and 


very attractive royalty terms. “Youth De- 
mands” by Sally Chayes (author of “The 
Way of Some Flesh’, etc.) is this company’s 
first title, already released. 

RosBert SPELLER, INc., 2 West 45th St., 
is another new publishing firm started by the 
former president and several other mem- 
bers of the old Mohawk Press. They are 
particularly interested in clean, modern ro- 
mance novels, outstanding westerns and de- 
tective novels. They plan to go in heavily 
for the real quality novel, too. And they are 
interested in non-fiction ranging from biog- 
raphy to textbooks. They prefer writers to 
send in outlines of the books they intend to 
submit first, thus saving the author time and 
expense if it should be a subject in which 
this firm wouldn’t be interested. One Digest 
subscriber just sold Speller a first novel. 

THE THomas Y. CrRowELL ComMPANny, 
393 Fourth Avenue, send in another call for 
outstanding, colorfully written western 
novels, and they are also very much inter- 
ested in wholesome romances. In addition 
to these, they are anxious to immediately 
line up several quality type mystery novels. 

AtFrepD H, Kino, INc., 432 Fourth Ave., 
also call for the light romance novel, and 
they are always interested in sound, inter- 
pretive fiction, especially the regional, at- 
mospheric novel. But right now they would 
like to add several good modern romance 
novels to their list of popular titles. 

HARRISON SMITH AND Rosert Haas, 
Inc., at 17 East 49th Street, are primarily 
interested in serious books, particularly in- 
terpretive modern American novels. They 
are particularly cordial to the dramatic, real- 
istic novel. They do not, on the other hand, 
care particularly for the popular western, 
romance or detective types, but occasionally 
they do bring out an unusually good detec- 
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tive or mystery novel. In non-fiction they 
are open to biography, science, history ; their 
best sellers this year have been the biography 
“I Claudius” and the realistic, interpretive 
fiction title, “Seven Gothic Tales’. 


WuirttLesEy House, 330 West 42nd St., 
is open for non-fiction written in simple 
language and an entertaining style. Subjects 
may be either facts or personages in science 
and business. They have a very definite 
leaning in favor of manuscripts that fall 
into the personal efficiency group; books 
which tell people how to improve themselves 
in one way or another, either in business or 
in private life. They are also open to books 
on how to do things better than they have 
been done, and how to get more out of life. 
And they are interested in technical books on 
science, business, engineering, history, pre- 
sented in a popular style that will be both 
interesting and understandable to the lay- 
man. This firm is now also going in for 
serious juveniles which are educational and 
informative. 

THE FITzGERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
14 East 36th Street, bring out all sorts of 
entertainment material in pamphlet form for 
amateur groups. They are open to clean 
plays, monologues, minstrels, religious plays. 

G. ScuirMeEr, INc., 3 East 43rd Street, 
bring out classical music, new works includ- 
ing instrumental music and songs such as 
“Sylvia,” “Trees,” modern art songs, etc. 
They are not interested in popular “Jazz” 
in music or songs. This firm also issues a 
limited number of textbooks on singing, 
harmony, instrumentation, form-analysis, 
and occasionally a book on the general ap- 
preciation of music. It is advisable to de- 
scribe your material in a letter of inquiry 
before submission to this firm. 

In response to inquiries for full informa- 
tion on their current editorial policies and 
requirements, I received the following re- 
plies: 

THE Bosss-MeErrILL Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana: 

Sir: 


Thank you for your letter of the 21st. While we 
publish books of general interest, we are particu- 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? 1 do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good 
investment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man”’ 
course of instruction—no set program but entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. 
Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 
needs. Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, etc.) and 5 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








We publish, print, criticize, type 


and sell stories and books. Screen, stage, and radio 
skits. Send $1.00 and return postage with manu- 
scripts. We will either buy, sell on commission or 
criticize and return your manuscript. Safe with us. 


HARRY CARSCALLEN 
Kimlin Drive Glendale, California 





FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 








—MANUSCRIPT SERVICE— 


Expert, accurate, and speedy service on all manuscript work— 
short stories, plays, poetry, novels, etc. Typing done on strong 
20 lb. substance bond paper. Minor corrections (if requested), 
carbon copy, extra outer-page, free. 

Fee: 40c a thousand words; poetry, 1%c a line. Rates on 
20,000 words or more. 


MARY E. HILL 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois. 








VESPERS 


ENTER OUR SONNET CONTEST 


HENRY PICOLA, Editor 
966 E. 25th Street Paterson, N. J. 





Juvenile Mss. Criticism 


My work is appearing in national Juvenile publi- 
cations—shorts and serials. 

I will constructively criticise your juvenile mss., 
$1.00 per 1000 words. This will include market ad- 
vice. Enclose return vostage. 


ARMAND SERENT 
P. O. Box 162 Fairfield, Conn. 











WANTED 


Rejected short stories and fact articles to revise 
and re-write. Careful, thorough, competent work 
by experienced writer on manuscripts up to two 
thousand words—three dollars. All over that length 
seventy-five cents a thousand words. 


WRITERS’ AID SERVICE 
Room 22, Sunset Heights Asheville, N. C. 
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_ PRIZE WINNER! 


One of the ee e3 the recent WRITE sii 





REVIEW contest 
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turn. You pay a t 
to write. 
WE WANT YOU TO PUT US TO THE TEST. Send 








one of your storles ar or We w 

complete analysis the story wor 

and if you deci to wor! ‘ ‘ 
fees. And of ¢ we'll THE ESCRITOIRE 


Idea and Method 

“FINDING YOU WAS THI rURNING POINT 
career.’’ This experience of a student a recognized 
fessional, may be 3 s 


THE = ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 2701 Monterey Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
SALES OFFICE: 15! Fifth Avenue, New York City. 



















































SCRIPTS WANTED! 

For immediate placement in a closed market 
e ONE-SHOTS: S&S Stories and 
Dramas; % or 14 complete playlets. 
e SERIALS: Goor ion st s, mysteries 
dramas: 1% or \% hour episode 
e ALSO several FIVE MINUTE « plete 
suitable for commerce = accounts slez 
Insurance, Electrical 

JACK HANLE Y 

Writer of over 200 broad rams co 
LIVE radio markets daily. (See pos ay letter 
issue.) Advance market tips furnished to clients 
PULP WRITERS! Many well-known pulp author 
are selling both sold and unsold stories to radio 
here’s an added market! 

Handling fee $1 per script, or send stamp for 

free script page and details. 
RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 

604 R. K. O. Bldg. Radio City, N. Y. 


Stories, Love 










































Money in Humor 


Popular humorists and columnists earn as 
high as $150,000 yearly. Stories spiced 
with wit and humor sell best. I teach how 
to write humor—and assist capable stu- 
dents to contact editors and syndicates. 
Ask by mail for free brochure “W’’, or 
send $1.00 for a big, practical 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ADVANCE RE \ ript 

will be read ] te r 4 ) 
sales possibilit r it st 
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single comyz t y offered If you will allow us, we 
will be glad to serve you a ve Expert criticism and 
revision service | a tstand sales rvice, is 
available at lowest rates If you do 

your sc st will be returned at once i wit 

Simply enclose tw tamped, f ed 

for our “report and one for ret 3cI 

manuscript. Write— 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 
210 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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larly interested in novels and non-fiction such as 
biography and travel. In recent years we have 
published few juveniles and are interested only in 
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Dear Mr. Lenniger 
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vork j ir regional writers, and anything 
done by them which is really worthwhile will 
have very sympathetic consideration by our edi- 
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reason books are rejected by The Caxton 
is because they submitted by people 
\ ven’t learned how to write—who haven't 
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| H.G \ianaei p Director. 
And from THe Wortp SyNpIcaTE Pus- 
LISHING CoMPANY, 2231 West 110th Street, 


Cleveland, Ohio, came the following: 


Our editorial policy has been simplified a great 
deal Outside of juvenile books for girls and boys 
iging from the ages of 10 to 16, we publish only 
perm anent value, such as our Bibles, 
Diaries, Shakespeare, and Encyclo- 
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pedia. We are bringing out a new Diary entitled 
“Every Day a Birthday,” containing an historical 
event and famous person on each of the 352 pages, 
as well as a Zodiacal horoscope and general in- 
formation on birthdays, wedding anniversaries, etc. 
We recently published a new edition of Shakespeare 
with all the famous quotations in red letters. 
We do not publish any adult fiction at the pres- 
ent time, and our Juvenile fiction seems to have 
a trend toward educational and biographical lines. 
Mystery stories and adventure stories are close t 
the top but the old type of Alger novel is far 1 
the background, and individual neues are replac- 
ing sets or stories that go on endlessly. 








always interested in new 
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In non-fiction, we ar 















material for our many dictionaries and diarie 

We have also recently published “Fighting Snu/ 

Reilly” and “7he G ri of Chi Foo,” bot! 

books of Detective and Adventure short stories by 

the late Edgar Wallace and we have just brought 
out “The Red Lacquer Ce * by Jorgenson. 
THE Worip Synpicate Pusiisnine Ce 


It would be widehie: to ey this firm 
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esaibine your 


if you have a juvenile novel 1 
feel they might be intrested, « 
story, before submitting it. 


Greeting Card Verse Market Letter 
By Ira J. GILBert 

Greeting Card Division, IW hit. 
and Wyckoff Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
is at the present time buying Christmas, \ 
Year (’36) and Christmas Thank You verses for 
1935. Do not submit relative items and keep all 
your verses four lines or under, as they do not 
find eight-liners to be their best sellers. A little 
humor goes well here, but they do net want the 
“broad” stuff. Keep it whimsical and you'll hit 
the mark. 50c per line; prempt report. 

C. R. Swan, Editor, Quality Art Novelty Com- 
pany, Inc., Eveready Building, Thompson Avenue 
and Manley St., Long Island City, N. Y., is in 
the market for unusual material for all seasons 
and occasions. Quality Art is buying a better type 
of verse than they have in the past and only your 
best should be submitted to this market. Good 
relative verse for all seasons are always in de- 
mand, but they must be different. Quality Art has 
a large stock of material on hand and you must 
write something to top it in order to sell them 
now. 25c per line is the rate. a few days after 
acceptance. They have speeded up their reports 
considerably. 

Mrs. E. W. Beach, Editor, The Bromfield Pul 
lishers, 12 High Street, Brookline Village, Mass. 
at last information was mainly interested in 
“Birthday sentiments for the higher-priced cards.” 
Don’t make your Sweetheart verses too expressive 
for this market. 50c per line. Prompt report. 

William Gould, Editor, T/e Mayflower Publi 
ers, Inc., 1 University Road, Can eerily Mass., 
recently paid at the rate of 25c per line for Christ- 
mas material. He is interested only in “smart 
Christmas sayings” (prose) at this time. Some- 
thing clever—not outlandish—that will tie up with 
a smart design will go well here. If you have any 
on hand, rush them in. Prompt report. 

R. N. Cardozo, Editor, Busza-Cardozo, 2502 
West Seventh St., Los Angeles, California, re 
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JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Let me tell you why your story was returned. 
Reading and opinion a dollar for each five thousand 
words of story, with postage. Careful and com- 
petent revision three dollars and postage for five 
thousand words; fifty cents a thousand for addi- 
tional. 


Author of vels, boys’ books, magazine stories. 





a for the famous beok publishing 
of Brown & Company, publishers of 
fm . Staff writer for Street & Smith. 





F. E. Blackwell, their editor-in- 





chi 

Let me help you with your novels. I will give 
you aid worth yo while at rates that are reason- 
able. Will sell bl 


le stories. Try me. 
P. O. BOX 88 BOSTON, MASS. 

















_POETS: Holi iday Specials! 


s If-ad , stamy list, also unique offer of 
alysis by “sal Jense Antholog y Plan, Poetry 
For yo workshop: (1) 
1 for Hitchhikers Along 








c Contest prizes 
STGNS AND MARKERS Road 
I 1 








Liter } 5 TECHNIQUE Bye oo. 
FIED, $1: ¢ VERSE rors OLD- AND NEW. $1. os. 1-2 

200 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. (4) THE P RAC TIC AL 

RHY MER ! and 14 € lieti ary, $1; (5) FIRST AID 

FOR FI TONINTS with fict on narket list, $1. Any 2 books, 


KALE DOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
$2 a year, 20c a copy) 


702 N. Vernon St. Dailas, Texas 





Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, 


hese by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Mi corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
fiunt. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books, 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTE 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








DETE CTIVE STORY WRITERS! 









Are Sou ste ome detail in that Detective Story, or 
M Natio a? 

I eins in both. My own mystery dramas now on the air, 

Research—crimiin ¥, poise latest. police methods. 
of the country’s largest libraries and finest crime laboratories 

my disposal 

Any Question—answered in detail. 50e each 

Radio Scripts—$2.00 eacl Includes marketing through New 
Yor Avency. 

PULP DETECTIVE STORIES—$1.00 up to 4,000 words. 

Salable stories must have feeling and suspense, thrills and 
chills. It’s only a professional trick. I'll show you how. 48- 


Hour service 


P. O. Box 3 


WILLIAM G. BOGART 
Price Hill, Ohio 











BE A PRESS AGENT 


Establish your own Publicity Bureau. Join Na- 
tional Press Syndicate. We furnish plans, com- 
piete information, and assignments-——show you 
how to earn immed e Cash Returns, offer you 
profitable opp wriunity to do some publicity work 
for us. len Dollars starts you on way to 

‘ady income. Send sts amp for “Tips on Pub- 
licity Writing.”” It contains money mnking ideas. 


erie Publicity 
Institute 


1541 N. Western Ave., Dept. 912 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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DO YOU WRITE LYRICS OR SONGS 


IF 80, why not avall yourself of the services of a pro- 
fessional critie and composer? One whose eriticisms are 
thoreugh whese reputation is enviable . . . whese 


fees are reasonable. 

MY SERVICE 
Detailed analysis and criticism of your poems and melo- 
dies; revision of poems when warranted; assistance in the 


writing of salable song lyrics; marketing assistance; 
original composition, arranging, and orchestration. 
MY REFERENCES 


Member of faculty of long established music school; en- 
gaged in teaching harmony and composition; eomposer of 
numerous popular and semi-classical songs. 

MY TERMS 


One dollar for two lyrics, or one dollar for one song. 

Other rates on application. Remit by registered currency 

or money order. Stamped envelope necessary for reply. 
Any Questions? Inquiries Welcome 


RALPH H. TRAGLE 
903 North Ninth St. Reading, Penna. 


1. How to Cash-In 
os with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are BUYING 
134,000 photos every week from people who know 
how to take the kind of pictures wanted. Earn while 
you learn, at low cost, in your spare time, how to 
take pictures that SELL! We teach you how by mail. 
Fascinating. easy! Our Marketing Service helps you 
quickly to a: wide sale. Write now for nd BOOK. 

“How to Make Money With Your Camera.’"” UNIVERSAL 
ua Dept. 612, 10 W. 33rd Street, New 


















ANNE HAMILTON 


HE VERSE YOU WRITE — 
INSTRUCTION AND _ CRITICISM 

My students’ verse is selling to national quality 
magazines and poetry journals. Send three short 
poems, one dollar, and a three cent stamp for hon- 
est advice. My aim: more good poetry for the 
editors, less poor poetry written. 

(Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker, 
Literary Digest, Christian Science Monitor, F. P. 
A.’s “Conning Tower,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, American Poetry Journal, Voices, Thomas 
Moult’s Best Poems, etc., etc.) 


834 Dunsmuir Ave. 


SELL T 
INDIVIDUAL 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRiITER’s DIGEST 











WRITE FOR CASH! 


Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Mer- 
chandising, etc., only One reer ae epaid. Satisfaction guar- 
NT, Recovery Division, 2004 





W. Girard Tr. Bidg., Philedelchign «4 Send for our publishing 
plan for authors. New and profitable. 
NEW! 
THE PLOT BUILDER! 
Anendless source ONLY 
of plot suggestions for short 50 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. Cc 
Compact and complete. Postpaid 
BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 











Be 
U. s. A. a= ENGLAND 
Established 1926 
We sell thousands of dollars worth of Short 


Stories, Novelettes, Novels, Serials, and Arti- 
cles, each year. Our London office has devel- 


oped large foreign market, both for originals 


and clipped published material. Preliminary 
fees lowest in field. Our O*W*L plan cuts 
cost to less than submitting direct. Particu- 
lars for stamp. Address 


CHAS. ROY COX, INC. 
995-D East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 
cae 
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cently paid at the rate of 50c per line for Christ- 
mas material. This firm goes in for humor in a 
big way, especially in their birthday sentiments 
and publishes a very clever line. Humorous rela- 
tive material as well as the unusual conventional 
type goes well here. Reports in about three weeks. 

Mr. M. H. Fuld, Editor, Julius Pollak & Sons, 
Inc., 141-155 East 25th St., New York City, ad- 
vises he has now completed buying for the Christ- 
mas and everyday lines and is out of the market. 
Their next requirement will undoubtedly be for 
Easter and Mother’s Day material, but not until 
early spring, if they follow schedules of former 
years. 

Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., is now in the market for Christmas 
material. 50c per line. Report in about two weeks. 

The Leecraft Studio, 2417 West Pacific, Spo- 
kane, Wash., advises they are not in the market 
for Christmas material at this time. 

A number of editors of card- publishing firms 
have complained that “new contributors” are send- 
ing them inferior, very inferior material. Senti- 
ment writers in doing this are really cutting their 
own throats. I advise, before submitting verse for 
sale, that you read and study many examples of 
greeting card verse at your local stationer. A 
verse critic will let you know at the outset if you 
are on the right track. 

When submitting material to a new firm, one 
you have not previously sold, send your most un- 
usual material. Remember that first impressions 
count and it will take a number of worthwhile 
submissions to counteract the impression one batch 
of very, very ordinary sentiments will make. 

A number of the smaller firms whose rquire- 
ments were first published in this column have 
complained that sentiment writers evidently be- 
lieve because they publish smaller lines than the 
majority of card-publishing houses, that just any 


material will please them. This is not so. A 
greeting card editor, whether of a large firm or 
a small one, has reviewed altogether too many 


sentiments in his time to grasp at anything ordi- 
nary. A writer is not only harming himself, but 
all sentiment writers in general when he consist- 
ently submits inferior material to a market, re- 
serving his “best” for a favored firm. This is one 
distinguishing mark of the amateur. 

Other good bets at this time are: The Rose 
Company, 24th and Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
R. R. Heywood Co., 263 Ninth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Wal- 
nut at 26th, Kansas City, Missouri; The Boston 


Line, 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass.; 
Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. (Easter, Valentine, Thanksgiving, 


Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, etc., now). 





Trade and Class Markets 


y Joun P. Lyons 
American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New York. 


(Mo. 50c) Devoted to the advancement of the 
brewing industry with special emphasis on technical 
information for the brewer, master-brewer, engi- 
neer and bottleshop foreman. News items of new 
plants, association activities, etc. Technical articles 
“around 2,000 words.” Pay on publication 30c an 
inch, $1.25 per photo. 

American Wine and Liquor Journal, 150 Lafay- 
ette St., New York. Monthly devoted to interests 
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—— 1919 the Criticism 

Department of WRiITER’s 
Dicest has specialized in help- 
ing able writers sell stories, 
serials, novels, articles, and 
verse. Rates are $1 a thousand 
for each 1,000 words. After 
5,000 words, the rate is 60c a 
thousand words. Verse 4c the 
line. 


































ings 


wis that have lifted many a manuscript into an editor’s 
“accept” basket have been supplied by the Criticism Depart- 
ment of Writer’s Dicest. Every facility of Writer’s DiGEst 
from marketing advice to critical analysis is put to work for you 
when you submit scripts to our criticism department. On scripts 
of 5,000 words or more, that give us enough “feel” on your ability, 
we are able to send you a frank discussion of your native literary 
ability, as well. A criticism normally includes revision sugges- 
tions, specific marketing advice, re-writing on our part to show 
you concretely the way to improve the effect, and a detailed analy- 
sis of the script itself. Send us your best story today. 


WRITERS’ DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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that the emotion of fear is heightened. We pay 
good rates on acceptance.” 

American Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sumner N. Blossom, Editor. “We use 
clean stories of American characters against an 
American background. Keep a note of optimism. 
Romantic stories of young love, written with a 
fresh spontaneous appeal. Young married stories 
in which characters handle their problems in clean, 
optimistic young American way. Emotion and 
sentiment must ring true. Stories should run 
from 3,500 to 6,000 words in length. Good short 
shorts are always welcome. Personality articles 
with emphasis on what a man has achieved in one 
community which can be done in another. Social 
achievement should be built up. These articles run 
3,500 to 4,000 words. Suggestions for the “Inter- 
esting People” Department are always welcome, 
accompanied by unusual photographs. These should 
be about 200 words. Rates are excellent.” 

Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Philip S. Rose, Editor. “We use short 
stories, from 4,000 to 6,000 words, of fine literary 
value but with a certain emotional simplicity. Gen- 
uine sentiment. Serials by well known writers 
Action, romance, humor, mystery. Also semi- 
technical articles on gardens, livestock, orchards, 
etc. General feature articles for the farmer and 
small-towner. Jokes and sketches for humor page. 
Short articles up to 4,000 words. Good rates on 
acceptance.” 

Dime Western Magazine, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. “Another 
dime novel type magazine for the younger reader 
who likes to think that the West is a romantic 
place. Don’t forget to put plenty of thrills into 
your story. Girl interest and glamour of the old 
West. Shorts up to 6,000 words; novelettes up to 
10,000 words. Pays one cent a word on acceptance.” 

Leisure Magazine, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. “A Magazine of a Thousand Diversions. 
Aims to point out new and interesting things to do 
with leisure for all ages. Sydney Greenbie, Editor. 
Uses articles on games, sports, hobbies, collections, 
creative arts, puzzles, dramatics, handcraft, parties. 
indoor and outdoor activities, nature study, music 
and a host of other subjects. Wants stories of 
actual experience; interviews only rarely. Length 
not over 1,600 words. Feature articles on the 
social aspect of Icisure time, the evil side of unem- 
ployment of young people, and old people despair- 
ing for lack of something to do with themselves 
Also single photographs appropriate for illustra- 
tion for the material solicited. Pays one-half cent 
a word on publication; $1.00 and up for photos.” 

Life, 60 East 42nd St., New York City. George 
T. Eggleston, Editor. “We use humorous sketches 
up to 800 words. Short shorts up to 1,000 words. 
Jokes. Verse up to 36 lines. Topical paragraphs. 
We pay 75 cents a line for verse; five cents to 
eight cents a word for longer material, on pub- 
lication.” 

Modern Mechanix and Inventions, 529 South 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. William Kostka, 
Editor. “We use handykinks, unusual and timely 
photographs, and the simple types of how-to-build 
projects. Uses photos with brief outline or cap- 
tion, picturing novel developments in the field of 
science and mechanics, carrying a human-interest 
slant. Also uses photos of new inventions and 
home-made household devices and equipment, which 
show the construction of some useful articles read- 
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Beginners 


Only 





ON THE 15th of each month W RIT- 

ER'’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
GRADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
he able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only — sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 

under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 


sindy 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
tC ee Sueeenepeoke soniske Cacatnan vemewepotnunecanesecaialans 


Address _ ........+0+. ~ ipbewasns db ben paiebubio aap eiaRaaentudebeebastelle ‘ 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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ers might like to build. Personality stories about 
outstanding men in the industrial and scientific 
fields. Also stories on hazardous occupations, pre- 
ferably interviews with men engaged in hazardous 
work. We pay $3.00 and up for photos ; two cents 
a word for articles, on acceptance.’ 

Rexall Magazine, 43 Leon St., Boston, Mass. 
“We want first or third person short stories, 1,200 
to 1,500 words, suitable for feminine readers. Clean, 
wholesome plots. No gangsters, race problems, 
marriage and divorce problems, involving infidelity 
or immorality. Prefers adventure romance of the 
average girl. No serials, no novelettes. Articles 
are staff written. We pay one cent a word on 
acceptance.” 

Shadow igi 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. The outstanding 
detective magazine of the day furnishing a wide- 
open market, especially for new and unknown 
authors, for a detective story paced for the modern 
reader. Detectives or police officers may be the 
heroes; the villain must always be a crook. Do not 
show how the crime is done, but how it is uncov- 
ered. No crooked police officials or detectives; no 
gangster stories. Wants only stories of clever 
detective work done by officials who are not afraid 
to risk their lives in the performance of their 
duties. Lengths should not exceed 6,000 words; 
shorts, 1,500 words and more. Pays one cent a 
word on acceptance. 

Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Helen MacVichie, Editor. “Stories must 
be strong in type—veering on the sexy, but not 
vulgar—and the heroine must keep her virtue. 
Thoroughly modern situations are wanted. Stories 
must be highly emotional, told from the girl’s 
viewpoint, must move swiftly, and the struggle 
must be an emotional one. Above all, they must 
be sincere. An occasional college, light love, and 
mystery story—if the love element is paramount. 
A variety of rich and poor heroines are welcome. 
Lengths are from 1,500 to 5,000 words. We pay 
one cent a word on acceptance.” 

Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Ronald Oliphant, Editor. “We want typical 
wild west stories on the old typical wild west plots, 
3,000 to 6,000 words. <A different or unusual 
handling is favored. We pay good rates on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Young’s Advance Magazine, 55 West Third St., 
New York City. Mr. Phil Painter, Editor. “We 
want short, serious current articles, historical 
stories, etc., about 1,000 words in length. Study 
the magazine carefully before submitting anything. 
We pay one cent a word on publication.” 


Book Publishers 


Carlyle House, 307 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Interested in circulating library novels, 60,000 to 
75,000 words, with a very strong sex interest com- 
bined with a dash of sweet love. The settings for 
the stories should usually be American, and the 
characters should be types the readers can recog- 
nize. Buys on a royalty basis. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Albert H. Gross, Editor. Rose Dobbs, 
Juvenile Editor. General book publishers. Inter- 
ested in unusual mystery stories; original treat- 
ment of United States history; good fiction and 
biography ; juveniles for older boys and girls. Not 
in the market for poetry. Reports promptly on 
manuscripts and pays on a royalty basis. 
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A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


HETHER you are an experienced writer or 

a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
849 Broadway New York, N. Y. 

















HAVE YOU 
READ ABOUT 


—Chips, the stable dog who 
never kept her place; the wild 
dogs of Ramapo; Fair Ellen, 
the dog who was born blind? 
You'll find these and many 
other fascinating tales in... 


The Book of 
SUNNYBAN 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 






16 gergeous photographs by 
Margaret Bourke White 
Harpers $2.50 
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as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


if you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read = ce in Adver- 
tising, spice aviolg en 4 K 

This new booklet molt s the roa 
hundreds of men and women have w@ BS ~o 
followed to quickly increase their a” « 

earning power. = 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical ae 
study method, qualify for a position in any one o 1e 
r oh ranche sof Advertising Be “a this booklet should 

rove to be an evening well spen 
‘ Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS ——S ae a he yh 
3601 Michigan Ave 305 Chicago, Wl. 
Send FREE booklet **Suc seccta in ag 4 Socctising!* , and full information. 


Name --- pieieenietd 
Address.———_— —__—__—___—___---—-— 
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Dorrance & Company, Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. General book publishers. Buys novel 
length fiction of all types, also non-fiction and 
verse. This house has many famous names on its 
light, but makes a particular effort to be courteous 
to the young author and the new writer. Reports 
on all book manuscripts very promptly. 

William Godwin, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Accepts some serious work, but specializes 
in the sensational type of novel sold through the 
lending libraries. Light, entertaining fiction in 
which sex interest is dominant. The sex, how- 
ever, should be handled wholesomely, entertain- 
ingly and not crudely. Is always glad to see any 
synopsis, if accompanied by several chapters of a 
book. Particularly helpful to new writers. 

Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Bring out about 125 books annually. Inter- 
ested in quality novels, of a high literary standard. 
Especially good market for the young novelist 
who has something to say and can say it in- 
telligently. All types of non-fiction. biography, 
economic, and political subjects, travel. Also likes 
educational books, collections of short stories, and 
occasionally translations. 

Loring and Mussey, 248 East 57th St., New 
York City. A new publishing firm interested in 
all types of popular fiction. They are especially 
interested in building up a good line of detective 
and western novels, and light, popular love stories. 
They are also interested in biography and will be 
glad to consider all types of non-fiction. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 126 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. General publishers, interested 
in all kinds of adult and juvenile fiction. A good 
market for the sweet romance novel. Always glad 
to examine any book which has trade possibilities ; 
especially interested in juveniles for all ages. No 
fantastic matter. Lucile Gulliver, Editor in Chief. 
Pays strictly on a royalty basis. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New 
York City. Interested in fiction and non-fiction 
with a wide appeal which will sell through book 
stores and circulating libraries. Historical and 
general literary novels; unusually good detective 
novels; and stories of the soil. In non-fiction they 
want popular biography and history rather than 
travel or exploration. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction. Pays on a royalty basis. 


Poetry Journals 


American Poetry Magazine, 1764 North 83rd 
St., Wauwatosa, Wis. Clara Catharine Prince, 
Editor. Contributions usually accepted only from 
members of the American Literary Association. 
Does not pay for material accepted. Issued ten 
times a year. 

Better Verse, 2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Irl Morse, Editor. Issued five times a year. In- 
terested in any kind of poetry, though not partial 
to free or blank verse. A presentation on the 
panorama of life, all material being selected with- 
out regard to names and paid for in cash as well 
as in substantial cash prizes with each number. 
Does not want photographs. Reports within a 
month and pays 50 cents a poem and $15.00 in cash 
prizes with each issue. 

Connecticut Echo, Woodmont, Conn. Marjorie 
Dugdale Ashe, Editor. Prefer the best, rhymed 
poetry obtainable. Must have something to say, 
and say it in an understandable maner. All work 
must come up to a very high standard. Linoleum 
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WBOOKS 


We recommend the following books: 


Shorts War Cet Bi ivvccccceevccvecessvcccceessensccscevnivcccsntncis $3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Narrative Technique Dea dispel ecenamerasceentsatcesuacoeadaccnelan 2.50 
‘homas H. Uzzell 

How to Write Serial Pictions........cccccssssscecsccscccccscncevecs 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing..............c:ccccccccsseeee 2.00 
A. S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writers on ag tay NN ssawiscrvirinssncntpens 2.50 

S. Hoffman 
Concise Oxford Dictionary lode pincadpedidieveriakcs mninbeauiaies 3.50 
Famous First Facts ...........ccccccccnccsscscsssccsessssssevesccesscoose 5.00 


Joseph N. Kane 
New Rhyming Dictionary 
Underworld and Prison Slang 






A. D. Freese 
PRG TIE CEB i vcrisvescscestrepeccincsicessasceveesseseesesnnes -50 
ohn Lyons 
Weeklies Wwe 0b: Ba case sscsncstcntomcrccsesnasiscrevcescessscsies 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Tee Wet. We iiicccccescceevncesstnnscenseceencesseessncescecsncneses 2.50 


James K. Reeve 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.. 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 





Tid Dri CI ive cccerssccsessencovcsencevestensscevvensapnincinnsees 1.00 
Upton Sinclair 
Points About Poetry cccccecsecssoccccsssroscvesccsssevesesccosesconses -50 
Donald K. French 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing..............::ce00 -50 
R. K. Abbott 
Writing for the Trade Journals............:.....:ccscceeseees -50 
R. K. Abbott 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations..................cccccessersenee 1.50 
Georges Polti 
Pitti: Bie: Te | bi Giccccccnesicctnsnvisitincitcinccesecvccenion .50 
Chunn 
Elements of Plot Construction..............c0.sssscesscsesscsesee -50 
R. K. Abbott 
Art of Inventing Characters.......0..ccccccccscccecccsesessessess 2.50 
Georges Polti 
ks. seed EUR. : <cdsccxeenpuanbwds tanngsuamenine ntabvbclainebubénkstie 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Psychology for the Witer............::cccceesecescneesereees 2.504 
H. K. Nixon 
Handbook of Punmctustiots...ccccscccsccccvccscscsescossccoscocesesee -60 
M. T. Bigelow 
Mistakes in Writing English and 
Eee: Gb: WN, TI vivcns cercvccenccu ses cv eniccsassisnosocccien .60 
Marshall T. Bigelow 
Punctuation and Capitalization...............ccccesceeeseeeeees .35 
Frank Vizetelly 
Desk Book of Errors in English............:c.:cccccceeeeee 1.50 


Frank Vizetelly 
Writing Good English 
J. 





Roget’s Thesaurus 


Peter Mark Roget 


Winey OE Weis cincicsrerensccennesnensorsosecesevesenscsue ow, SON 
Howard N. Rose 
Thaw Welders Wate bccincecesevecesvecescccvsnsssvnesescsevssnvecesese 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
How to Prepare Manuscripts for the Printer.......... .50 
nwt Bert WoC Ny ccc -ccccssvcscccusscnecceseszcasevseses ooo 8.60 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
$50 a Week with Car - ic rvectornscsicsestonnine 1.50 
Snyder 
The Business of Write eceauensiilasentibeseensonieamnceuelnias 1.00 
Fred Ziv 
ee rere 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Playwriting for Profit...............cccccrrssrcsessssscesserecssssees 3.50 


Arthur E. Krows 








‘ WRITER’S DIGEST ' 
: 22 East 12th Street 4 
' Cincinnati, Ohio. ' 
' Gentlemen: ; 
$ Send me the Pooks “.......ccccessocsseeerescerserceees : 
a pa 
gssssesssncneonnnneennnonnnnnnnnnnnnnnannnnnner4ns 
Ea eiieetiacceaaee ” for which I enclose $..........+0++ ‘ 
‘ NIMC. .cccccccscccvccessesccccveccccsscccccsoosscsosccveesesssosescessossescoos ' 
: H 
H DPB BOGBS: scissrecesccsiesccsce 
OYE scccceesvssencosnrsosees ER siioscietscsatnccvsors ' 
. ' 
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- block illustrations are sometimes used. Pay in 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE| "2 0" 

Echoes (Quarterly), Roxbury Station, Boston, 
Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve Mass. Stanley Johnston, Editor. Uses about 100 
Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice poems an issue. Especially desirous of verse of 
upon short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. introspective type. and ver with tense por- 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able the introspective type, — SS haw hs 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable trayal of a scene of action, two to eighty lines 

manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after long. Does not pay for material 
year for the constructive criticism which turns re- Fantasy, 950 Heberto Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa 
jections into acceptances. we “rm 9 7 aes 5 ocde tes : . 
Particular attention is given to instructing begin- Stal ley Dehler Mayer, Editor ree verse 1s 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. favored, although all forms are taken. Poems are 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS longer than those found in general run of poetry 
Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing journals. A _ prize contest Is run in each Issue 
Bank and Clients’ References Also runs two short stories of the non-commercial 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE type in each issue. And one essay either on a 





“f 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. | Qotnorary jMmeryan Post or ont 


Poetry Digest, 516 Fifth Ave. New York City. 
| 


Always in need of good verse. of any length, theme, 
By William Wallace Cook 


octic technique. 





and type. Pays 10c per published line on publica- 
tion 

Space, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
B. A. Botkin, Editor. Only first-class prose and 
verse of not over 2,000 words. Preferably sketches 
f the winative type, intimate and personal in 














( 

Endorsed by Erle Stanle Rardinee a tone. ‘tual material or “fiction.” No pay- 
Bedford-Jones, Bob Davis, Arthur Sullivant ment. 
Hoffman, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Harry Stephen Voices, 559 Madison Ave, New_York City. 
Keeler, Jack Wood rd, Clem Yore, Robert . ag as ~ 4: ss - - 
Thomas Hardy, F. E. Blackwell. etc., ete. Harold Vinal, Editor. Bi-monthly. No payment. 
_ Plotto is the masterbook of all plots, With Highest quality work. Unusually long poems often 
it as a guide you will never again lack inspira- used 
tion for plots. Plotto is a work of genius. ‘ 
Price $25.00 postpaid, insured. Sold on a 20 2 . » 
day 100% money-back guarantee. Syndicates 


BCOK DEPARTMENT The George Mathew Adam Service, 250 Park 
WRITER’S DIGEST an Cant oe Ave., New York City. Jessie Sleight, Editor. In 
Cincinnati, Ohio sai : the market for comic strips, cartoons, unique con- 
tinuous features (500 words) for daily release; 
serial-fiction (30 to 36 chapters) 1,500 words each 
chapter. Does not want short fiction or “news” 
material or poetry Buys syndicate rights, and 
shares in all other rights. Pays according to ar- 
P rangement with author, and reports within two 

SO.. you're off to weeks. 
The Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 West 43rd St., New 
NEW YORK? York City. Kathleen Caesar, Editor. Interested 
® in the short fiction story of the young love and 
5 idred words in 
second serial rights 
nd big names are necessary. Pays 50% of the 
} 

















ind adventure type to run about 4: 
p= 5 ae Oe tt oe length. On these they buy only 
.» people are gayer. a 


You’l11 be looking for a et receipts from sale: Also 1) 





vs first serial 
pene ad» Re he e| rights on book-length novels No short shorts or 
comfortable, friendl Fe x cartoon strips wanted. 


easy On your pocket : : . ‘ 
Come to the Piccadilly, Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon St., Brook- 
one of New York's mewest lyn, N.Y, ( ‘harles S. Strong, Editor. Uses fact 
posers Rooms are sound- stories, 1,500 to 2,500 words, on subjects of popular 
fk yaad "ie with play > interest: camping, hunting, fishing, industry, oddi- 
ties, shipping, business, interesting how-to-make 

“sae «sll in the things, with proven possibilities, aerial stories, out 
Georgian Resteurens -. of the way air-routes, true experiences in exotic 
ee ee rar countries, etc. Also book-length manuscripts suit- 
erate prices. able for serialization, 60,000 to 100,000 words with 


: . high suspense points at the end of each chapter. 
Single $2 50 Privace Books may be fiction, non-fiction, travel, biography, 
Room c) Bath = oe a ° s e ; 5 . 
and if possible should be of such a subject or 
treatment that they may be translated for sale to 


HOTEL their Scandinavian-American News Bureau. Also 

use photographs of oddities, any article subjects 

PICCADILLY to illustrate features. They report on all material 

within five days and pay by arrangement, depend- 
ing on the appeal of the articles. 

King Feature Syndicate, 235 East 45th St., New 

York City. Always interested in seeing features 

of the highest type suitable for daily run. News 


227 West 45th St., New York 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 
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OR 25 years writers have 


been using Coronas. Octa- 

vus Roy Cohen, Clarence 
Buddington Kelland, Albert Payson 
Terhune, and countless other authors 
give Corona credit for having had 
part in their success. 


It doesn’t take long to learn to write 
on a Corona; many are able to do 
good typing after a day or two of 
practice. If you have never owned a 
typewriter, start now. You will get a 
thrill out of a Corona and your typed 
manuscripts will stand a better chance 
of being accepted. 


CORONA FOUR shown in the 
illustration is an meting and rede- 
signed Four. Standard keyboard. 
Writes both capitals and small letters. 
Back spacer. Margin release key. Au- 
tomatic ribbon reverse. Two-color rib- 
bon. Convenient line space lever. 
Paper fingers, Paper guide. Extension 
paper arms. 100 per cent visibility of 
writing. Price of $45.00 includes 
carrying case which can be used as an 
overnight bag. Easy terms if desired. 
Liberal allowance on old typewriters, 
any make. 


Ww 
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Try This 
NEW 


CORONA FOUR 


In addition to Corona Four the 
Corona line includes: 


CORONA SILENT, the finest port- 
able ever made. Operates silently. 


Price, $64.50. 


CORONA STERLING, formerly the 


Smith-Corona. Price, $60.00. 


CORONA JUNIOR, 
at $33.50. 


CORONA THREE, weighs only 6 Ibs. 
4 ozs. Over 600,000 of them were 
sold at $50.00. Writes both capitals 
and small letters. Price, $24.50. 


a splendid buy 


Mail the coupon below and receive 
without charge copy of Writer's Guide. 
It tells how to construct a plot, how to 
prepare manuscripts, and many other 
valuable hints to writers. 





Re en ‘ 
H ’ 
+ L.C.SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. ‘ 
4 Syracuse, N. Y. Dept. 16*K : 
H Without obligation please send item checked: ' 
: O Corona Folder ' 
‘ D0 Writers’ Guide ' 
‘ [] Quote allowance ON MY tYPCWTite4....sereseeeeeee . 
_ ; 
' Seria] DUMDET . ...cccccrccccccccccossccceccoevsssscnceossovsssscosenscoes 8 
’ 

: H 
NAME. sesssscccoceesssoessore , 
+ ADDRESS a 
; 



































































Specialized Advice 


Detective Stories Only 


by a writer of fiction in Dime Detec- 
tive, Clues-Detective Stories, Detective 
Fiction Weekly, Thrilling Detective, Ten 
Detective Aces, Secret Agent “X’” and 
other detective story magazines. Rate: 
one dollar per thousand words. 


PRESTON GRADY 


Greenwood South Carolina 


Pay Us With Stories 


Which We Help You Write 
We will furnish you six sure-fire formulas, help you 
write ten short stories around them, and take five 
of the completed stories for our sole pay. This is 
the step-by step collaboration which you have long 
wanted. Write us for complete details and the 
names and addresses of those we have helped. We 
require a $5 deposit to insure the safe return of our 
formulas. The deposit is returned to you when the 
assignments are completed. 

* Established in 1928 

* Continuous advertising in the Digest 

% 1700 satisfied clients 

% Chamber of Commerce Reference 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
CAPE GIRARDEAU - - ~- MISSOURI 
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HOW YOU CAN 


get into 


ROADCASTING offers remarkable 

opportunities to talented men and 
women—if they are trained in Broad- 
casting technique. It isn’t necessary 
to be a “star” to make good money 
in Broadcasting. There are hundreds 
of people in Broadcasting work who 
are practically unknown — yet they 
easily make $3000 to $5000 a year 
while, of course, the “stars’’ often 
make $15,000 to $50,000 a year. 

A simple new method of practi- 
cal training, developed by Floyd Gib- 
bons, one of America’s outstanding 
broadcasters, fits talented people for 
good pay Broadcasting jobs. If you 
have a good speaking voice, can sing, act, write, direct 
or sell, the Floyd Gibbons School will train you—right 
at home in your spare time—for the job you want. 

Get your share of the millions advertisers spend in 
Broadcasting every year. Our free book, “How to Find 
Your Place in Broadcasting” tells you the whole fas- 
cinating story of the Floyd Gibbons Course—how to 
prepare for a good position in Broadcasting—and how 
to turn your hidden talents into money. Here is your 
chance to fill an important role in one of the most 
glamorous industries in the world. Mail coupon now. 
— se soe — — — oo 
Floyd Gibbons School of Broadcasting, 


2000 14th St., N. W., Dept. 4897, Washington, D. C. 
Without obligation send me your free booklet ‘‘How to Find Your 





FLOYD GIBBONS 
Famous Radio 
Broadcaster 








Place in Broadcasting’ and full particulars your home study 
Course. 
Name. sniseiiilivdininanane pistes til Dinnsestesaseinedsnéasies 
Please Print or Write Name Plainly 
Address soeceeveessesessssneseseaeasocooeccsescoomsesess soemmeceseerseeee 
City Btate. 
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pictures, comic strips, sport cartoons, humorous 
columns, editorial cartoons, beauty articles, science 
articles, general interest feature pages, inspirational 
editorials, health sport features, patterns, etc. Also 
in the market for short love stories, 1,000 to 2,000 
words long. Features are bought outright and 
handled on a commission basis. 

McClure Syndicate, 345 Hudson St., New York 
City. Miss Mary Bak is Fiction Editor. <A 
limited market for fiction with a love interest. 
Shorter stories, 2,500 to 3,000 words in length, are 
preferred, although they do buy fiction up to 5,000 
words. Rates are low, and increase with the in- 
crease in sales. 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 East 42nd St. 
New York City. George A. Carlin, Editor. Inter- 
ested in seeing serial stories (love and adventure), 
36 installments; 36,000 to 40,000 words, for which 
they pay $150 apiece. Crossword puzzles (difficult) 
17, 18, 19 squares in size, for which they pay $5.00. 
These are the only types of material bought from 
free-lance writers. Also welcomes new ideas suit- 
able for continuous newspaper features. Does not 
uuy photographs. Reports at once and pays on 
1cceptance. Short shorts up to 1,000 words, either 
.dventure, love, business, No crime. Ameri- 


-an locale. 


etc. 


Chicago Market Letter 
(Continued from page 20) 

the syndication of comics, editorial, women’s, 
and sport features. Is interested in any of 
the above material that can be supplied by 
the writer for use in daily newspapers. 

Payment is made on a percentage basis 
upon arrangement with the writer or artist. 

Praire Farmer. Clifford V. Gregory, editor ; 1230 
West Washington Blvd. Entirely staff prepared at 
the present time. 

Trade 

The one point stressed by all trade mag- 
azine editors is— “the free lance writer 
must be familiar with our needs and the 
field which we cover.’ When writing for 
the trade papers the free lance writer is 
competing with leaders in specialized in- 
dustries. If he has something new, worth- 
while, and interesting to say he will find 
ready acceptance of his material. 
® American Builder. Monthly ; $2.00 a year. 
Bernard L. Johnson, editor; 105 W. Adams 
St. A magazine for contractors, lumber 
dealers, and architects. Wants complete sets 
of floor plans and photographs of any newly 
built, well designed small home. Specifica- 
tions of material used in the construction of 
the home must form a part of the article 
accompanying the plans. The best approach 
is to obtain material through the architect 
or contractor. Also uses before and after 
articles on the reconstruction of homes and 
model homes which have been on display in 
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any community. Rates, $10.00 a page on 
both photos and text. 


® Canner. Published weekly ; $3.00 a year. 
D. M. Hubbard, editor; 140 North Dear- 
born St. Interested at present in articles 
on production methods in packing in tin 
and glass. The magazine goes to plant 
owners in the commercial canning industry 
and is always interested in articles and 
photographs of sanitary, modern packing 
plants. More interested in the technical and 
chemical rather than the promotional and ex- 
ecutive branches of the industry. Articles 
are about 2000 words. Rates: 1c minimum 
a word and $2.00 for photographs. 


®@ Office Appliances. Monthly ; $2.00 a year. 
Evan Johnson, editor; 417 South Dearborn 
St. An average of two articles each month 
are used from outside writers. Articles are 
1000-1200 words. Rates are 30c¢ an inch 
and half this price for photographs. This 
magazine is for retailers of office machines 
equipment, and furniture. Articles about 
successful and unusual advertising and mer- 
chandising programs that will apply to the 
reader’s business are desirable. 

© Western Brewer-Brewer’s Journal. Month- 
ly; $5.00 a year. H. G. Reich, editor; 451 
South Dearborn St. A magazine for the man- 
ufacturing brewer. Articles should present 
new merchandising ideas, unusual advertis- 
ing programs and novel truck decorations. 
No historical data is wanted. Length of 
material varies from 1000-3000 words de- 
pending on the value. Rates, le a word, 
photographs according to space used. 


every unaided effort of the author. A suggestion 


“The sale of BOX KITE 


OUR CLIENTS “IT am delighted with the 


WRITE: > 





SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! PUBLIS 
Fee waived for 
selling writers. 
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WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


YO U can increase your markets or start selling! Intelligent directed efforts—not luck—mean sales, 
Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is so slight as to escape 
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@ Black Diamond. Fortnightly; $5.00. A. 
T. Murphy, editor; 431 South Dearborn 
St. The market here is slight at present 
but is expected to open up soon. Any ma- 
terial that will assist the retail coal dealer 
to better merchandising methods is accept- 
able. E. G. Lowering of costs and over- 
head, better yard arrangement, improved 
truck routing, and successful advertising 
programs. Rates: $10.00 a page and $2.00 
for photographs. Payment on publication. 
@ Buildings and Building Management. 
Thirteen issues a year; $3.00 a year. J. C. 
Langtry, editor; 139 North Clark St. Query 
editor before writing article. Often queries 
are paid for at a higher rate than a complete 
article. Stories should be close to 1500 
words. Rates are 1c a word, photographs 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, efficient service. 40c per 1000 words; 

poetry, 2c per line. Minor corrections, carbon copy, 

extra outer pages, and postage, free. Mailed flat. 

Special rate on book lengths. You’ll be satisfied. 
VIRGINIA BRAUN 

4310 Franklin Avenue Norwood, Ohio 


$1000 IN CASH 











PRIZES 


WE WANT A NAME FOR A NEW MAGAZINE 
A magazine unlike any now being published. First Prize $300. 
Three prizes awarded each month for short stories. Prizes for 
Limericks, Jingles, Poems and short Sayings Send ten cents 
for sample copy. THE WALTON PUBLISHING CO., 726 
Walton Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


POEMS ¢ SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 





















as to plot, characterization, development, or market 
treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. 


for three years. Thanks.’ 
“T received the check for 
“Your letters bristle with facts needed to produce salable work.’’--T. F. 
“Your type of advice materially aids the writer.’—H. F 

WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts. 
We KNOW we can assist you. 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


HARRIS makes three in a row.’”’—Capt. B. B. 

sale of THIRD MATE, I have pounded the editors 
—-§. H. 

my story. My thanks to you.’—N, N. 


HERS’ AGENCY 








NEW YORK CITY 
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...+ Hot Off The Press! 

And the Press is Still Smoking! 

‘ 

“WRITING THE SEX NOVEL 
—1934.’"35 MODEL” 


(Privately Printed) 





f the younger sex 1 ists 


ANTHONY SCOTT & ELLIOT 
Author of Au r i 
Test of Virtue” “Two Tickets West’ 
**Mardi Gras Madness” "Strange Bedmates”’ 
*Virgin’s Holiday” (Tentative title) 
(1935 pesomce ) (In preparation) 
Eight full char y the al_ methods we 
use in PLANNING, WRITING, 4 d SELI ING our r 


successful novels. 


STORM 








Containing WORKING SYNOPSES of 
three novels publis 1 1934, and two to be released 
early in 1935. how the novel takes form: First 





synopsis: Changes demande 
manner in which these ch ire made. 

NO HOOEY! NO PRO 1X GENERALIZATIONS 
NO AMBIGUOUS AMORPHISMS! The TRUTH 
about writing sex novels, stripped of t ries ¢ 
camouflage. 

A_ searching analysis of five novels from PLOT- 
PLASM to FORMAT. 

A DOLLAR BILL brings you the | 
three-day free examination unde 
back a, 

YOU can't lose! We don’t want your doll 
don’t want our book. 

Address all communications direct to: 
ANTHONY SCOTT OR ELLIOT STORM 


P. O. Box No. 1470, Little River Station 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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according to value and quality. Payment 
within thirty days. 

Articles should show apartment and office 
building owners and managers new plans 
of profit and modernization. 
de y; $3.00 
a year. Elmer C. Hole, editor; 431 South 

earborn St. No arbitrary length here, 


average 1s 600-1200 words Rate is $3.50 
a column. 
Stories that will be of value to lumber 


men and JIumberyard owners are always 
wanted. They should be relative to new 
merchandising and advertising methods, ad 


vantageous arrangement of lumberyard and 





building material stock, and new business 
methods that have proven successful. 

\/ 1 Be Sho; Monthly ; $2.00 a year. 
Miss M. H. ¢ , editor ; 608 South Dearborn 
No material want S 


® Popular Aviation. Monthly; $2.50 a year. 
B. G. Davis, editor; 608 South Dearborn 
St. This magazine appeals to the amateu 
aviation enthusiast. Semi-technical material 
is wanted. Construction plans of new type 
irplane models ac- 





airplanes, engines, and 
companied by complete, authoritative arti- 
2000-2500 words. 
Rates are one Zc to 5c hecesiclin upon 


, average is Ic, Photographs 


cles. Length should be 


value of materia 


and drawings are paid for according to value. 


°> 
National Jeweler. Monthly ; $3. I'. k. Bentley, 
aera satis. 2 laets Ss fe +] sancie { 
editor; 90960 South Clark t. Of market tem 








Timpl ; § Fortnightly 
$2.00. ¢ bk ec 131 South Dear- 
born St. This market is closed unless you 
know the retail farm implement field. Open 
for news of the trade and merchandising 


articles of importance. Rates for articles 





t=) Gra} hic 4 Irts \Tont ly ° 1) cc 1 ) trade 
D. E. Eisenberg, editor; 508 South Dear- 
highly 
technical. Wants articles that will be of 

hnicians in the 


rn ot All material used must 


alue to printers and te 
a industry. New sales and typo 
graphical material are wanted at present 
Distinctive articles on new printing pro 
cesses are always welcome. No serials are 


articles are 1500-2000 words. [tate is 
Payment 


lc a word, may be higher later. 
on publication. 

Dairy World. Monthly; $1.00 a year 
Miss E. C. Ackerman, editor: 608 South 
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Dearborn St. Wants short articles (100-300 
words) on successful commercial daires and 
dealers. Rate is 1c a word, payed on publica- 
tion. 

Modern Restaurant. Monthly; 105 West Alon- 

roe St. Reorganization is in progress here. Will 
be in market for material later. 
@ Hide and Leather. Weekly; $5.00 a year 
Loring G. Peede is now editor. Editorial 
offices have been moved to 20 Vesey St., 
New York City. Technical tannery articles 
and news of tanners, leather goods, and shoe 
manufacturers are paid for at le a word. 
Writers in uncovered territory have a chance 
here as regular correspondents. 

Hotel Bulletin. Monthly; $3.00 a year. Ben P. 
Branham, editor; 175 West Jackson Blvd. Off the 
market until after the first of the year. 

Coal Heat. Monthly. K. C. Richmond. 
editor; 20 West Jackson Blvd. This maga- 
zine has 907 dealer circulation. Wants 
articles on successful and practical sales 
and advertising plans. “The free lance who 
can talk our language is welcome.” News- 
paper and literary style is wanted. Auto- 
matic stoker material and some spot news 
is used. Rate is lc a word, higher for un- 
usual material. No length is specified. 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 





Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lingoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Read the 








for 
In the first issue 
you will read 


“The Canoe the Partridge Built’’ by Mary 
Austin—“Disentangling Old Percy” by P. C. 
Wodehouse — ‘“‘The Parable of the Water 
Tank” by Edward Bellamy... Sit in every 
month on the Golden Book’s feast of great fic- 
tion—yarns of enduring vitality by Hermann 
Sudermann, Margaret Kennedy, Donn Byrne, 
Paul Bunyan, Jack London, Johan Bojer, 
Stacy Aumonier, Somerset Maugham, Stephen 
Leacock, etc. 
FREE if you write now 

23 fascinating reproductions of famous ori- 
peed manuscripts of Dickens, Robert Burns, 
-ongfellow, Stevenson, Poe, etc. Only a 
limited number available. Send your order 
promptly to be assured of yours. 





World’s Great Authors Every 
Month in The Golden Book 


LIMITED TRIAL OFFER 


months 











$ ]:°° 


Mail this coupon with $1.00 to 


GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Here is my $1. Send me GOLDEN BOOK 
for 6 months and the 23 facsimile manu- 
scripts. 


NAME 
ADDRESS ... 
CITY, STATE 
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Thousands of Dollars 


From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 


“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. § have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have been published. § am sending you 
whol formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 

shed.’ 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
GENIE 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


GENIE’S plots are They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios 

The PLOT GENIE is not an periment—it is not a toy. It is 
Practical—workable—and tifically sound It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,’’ which con 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula ai 1 complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. ’ ne may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter.’’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 W. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


countless! 


Sere Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
spare time profitable. Turn 


your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

W ing, "1 etc., taught by our 

. sta iterary experts, head- 

DR. ESENWEIN ed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


e 
famous critic and teacher, Editor of The Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein ofters you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play work,’’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

ere is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old Fre universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our course. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 


Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive hooklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, a monthly magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 


Writer's Digest {s your best 


@ Inland Printer. Monthly. J. L. Frazier, 
editor; 205 West Wacker Drive. Wants 
articles of actual, proven material which 
will help printers produce more economi- 
cally, improve management procedure, and 
sell more printing. No “had an idea and 
sold it at a profit material accepted.” No 
fiction or poetry. Fillers and “back shop” 
notes are about 100 words. Articles from 
1000 words up. Rates indefinite, according 
to value of material. Pays on publication. 

Specialty Salesman, Monthly. B. C. Dean, 
editor; 30% North Michigan Avenue. Has 
discontinued use of fiction. Wants inspira- 
tional and practical articles that will be of 
assistance to the salesman in the direct 
selling field. Personality articles on success- 
ful salesmen are used. Rate is %c a word 
and $1.00 for photographs. Payment on 

cceptance. 

"Tos s and Novelties. Monthly; $2.00 a year. 
Miss Hunt, editor; 307 North Michigan Avenue. 
Off the market until March. 

Chain Store Management. Monthly, $3.00 
a year. The editorial offices have been trans- 
ferred to Mercantile Periodicals, Inc., 18 
East 41st Street, New York City. Glenn C. 
Compton is the new editor. 

Milk Plant Monthly. H. E. O. Heineman, 
editor ; 327 South La Salle Street. Rates are 
$3.00 a column (500 words) payable on pub- 
lication. Wants articles on all phases of the 
merchandising of milk. 

National Clothier. Monthly, $1.00 a year. 
Allen Sinsheimer, editor; 804 Merchandise 
Mart. Wants articles of interest to the 
retail clothier. Uses material on window 
displays, retail merchandising, advertising 
displays, and advertising programs. Length 
is 200-300 words. Rates are Yc a word 
and $1.00 for photographs, payable on pub- 
lication. 

Opportunity. 
Wilker, editor ; 
the market. 


Electrical Dealer. 


Ray O. 
Off 


Monthly; $1.00 a year. 
919 North Michigan Avenue. 
Monthly, $3.00 a year. 
S. D. Dennis, editor; 360 North Michigan 
Avenue. Wants articles about retail mer- 
chandising of electrical fixtures, appliances, 
oil burners, and refrigerators. All aspects of 
the retail electrical field. Articles should 
be close to 1000 words. Rates are lc a 
word, payable on publication. Photographs 
are payed for according to value. 

Jobber Topics and Super Service Station. 
Both edited by K. Cloud, Tribune Tower. 


instruction when writing advertisers 
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